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A Not-To-Be-Ignored Challenge 


That Today's Americans Be About 


he then._ of this conference re- 
minds us that foreign affairs is the 
business of the people. 

Whether we hold public office or 
not, each of us carries his share of 
public responsibility, and each is 
deeply involved in the quest for 
peace at a particularly dangerous 
moment in history. 

The headlines move from Cuba to 
Laos, from the Congo to Vietnam, 
from Bizerte to Berlin. Each crisis 
demands hard decisions and threat- 
ens new terrors. 

These individual crises and the 
dangers which flow from them are 
a reflection of the broad global crisis 
that in one way or another troubles 
all mankind. The new world which 
is rapidly taking shape is the product 
of forces which are unprecedented in 


“THE BUSINESS 


armed Communist state whose clear- 
ly stated objective is to bring other 
states within its sphere of tight 
totalitarian control. 

Third is the emergence of Com- 
munist China as a paramount power 
of East Asia; a dynamic, land-hun- 
gry, oil hungry nation with an ex- 
ploding population of 650 million 
people and an imperialistic, expan- 
sionist tradition stretching back for 
2,000 years. 

Fourth, the impact of these three 
great revolutions has been com- 
pounded by advances in military 
technology that have provided some 
modern states with weapons of al- 
most infinite destructive power. 

We Americans entered this awe- 
some era in world affairs largely un- 
conscious of its dangers and oppor- 


ance of power in Europe. At the 
same time the British fleet in the 
Atlantic gave substance to our Mon- 
roe Doctrine and prevented im- 
perialistic adventurers from inter- 
fering with us and our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors to the South. 

Needless to say, it never occurred 
to our forebears to thank our British 
cousins for playing this essential role 
of world power balancer. On the 
contrary, office seekers in most East- 
ern cities considered it not only 
shrewd but mandatory to twist the 
tail of the British lion 
opportunity. 

Nor did the worldly-wise British 
expect our gratitude. Their policies 
were created to serve their national 
interest, not our own. It was our 
good fortune that their interests and 


at every 


si 


the long history of man. If we are 
to deal with them effectively and 
creatively, we must be sure that we 


tunities, ill-prepared to play our es- 
sential role, and uncertain of our- 
selves. 


ours happened largely to coincide. 
The two great wars changed the 
old 19th century world beyond rec- 
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understand them. 

First, and for the long haul per- 
haps the most important, is the po- 
litical, social, economic and cultural 
upheaval that is sweeping Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

Hundreds of millions of people 
who once knew life only as an end- 
less cycle of poverty, oppression, ig- 
norance and disease have suddenly 
become aware that their misery can 
be eased, that doctors and teachers 
can be trained, that schools and 
roads and dams can be built, and 
that all men can know an increased 
measure of dignity and justice. 

Second is the development of the 
Soviet Union within two generations 
as a highly industrialized, heavily 


In large measure, our lack of 
world experience stemmed from the 
unique nature of our own political 
and economic development. 

During much of the century be- 
tween the War of 1812 and World 
War I, we had been generally cut 
off from international problems and 
pressures. 

Behind the protective shield of the 
great oceans, we had thrown our 
energies into the settlement of our 
vast continent, into the construction 
of railways, roads, and industries, 
into the building of a new nation in 
a New World that we hoped could 
remain forever aloof from the con- 
flicts of Europe. 

Although the natural barriers of 


ognition. Now ours is the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity, and be- 
cause this requires us to play a sub- 
stantially unfamiliar role, many 
Americans feel frustrated and un- 
sure. 

Their frustration is compounded 
by the fact that in the long years 
in which we isolated from 
world affairs, we were able to handle 


were 


a vast number of domestic questions 
in our stride. We had come to re- 
gard problems as situations to be 
solved, not situations to be lived 
with. 

We achieved our independence. 

We opened up the West. 

We successfully converted our- 


fs 


a 


selves from an agricultural society 


geography largely explain our tra- 
to a primarily industrial society. 


ditional isolationism, it was the 
existence of British power in Europe We preserved the 
that allowed us to practice it, un- bloody Civil War. 
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This address was delivered by the Hon. 
Cuester A. Bowes, Undersecretary of 
State, at the opening plenary session of 
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the annual conference of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association USA, in Washington, 
D. C., November 5, 1961. 


troubled by foreign interference. 

In the century between Napoleon 
and World War I, British diplom- 
acy had maintained an effective bal- 


We fought and won the two 
major international wars. 

We coped with a severe depres- 
sion and emerged from it with new 
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economic vigor and new concepts of 
social justice. 

Now, as our national focus 
switches to largely unfamiliar global 
problems which often appear so 
complex as to defy solution, it is 
understandable that our impatience 
should multiply. 

The material advantages which 
we bring to this new challenge are 
great indeed. We have mustered by 
all odds the strongest industrial ca- 
pacity on earth, and we are more 
than a match for any military ad- 
versary. 

Yet the new world which is 
emerging is not only intricate but 
vast, and we constitute only six per- 
cent of mankind. Although wise and 
courageous policies will enable us 
strongly to influence the shape of 
world affairs, we are beginning to 
see that we cannot control them, and 
for many Americans this is a new 
experience. 

Is it any wonder that many of our 
countrymen should attempt to es- 
cape from this dilemma? Is it sur- 
prising that frustration and exaspe- 
ration with new problems and new 
forces should lead some of our most 
respected fellow citizens to seek 
short cuts? 

There are at least three types of 
thinking in the United States today 
which reflect such frustration. 

First there are those who have 
come to believe that sooner or later 
war is probably inevitable. This is 
defeatism of the most dangerous 
kind. Let us consider some of the 
consequences. 

A nuclear war under present con- 
ditions would mean the total de- 
struction of most of our great cities, 
and thousands of our towns and vil- 
lages. When we take into account 
both the blast and the fallout, it is 
impossible to estimate what the ulti- 
mate effects on human life would be. 
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Our own nuclear response would 
devastate the aggressor. Indeed, the 
damage to him and to his country 
would be substantially greater than 
to our own. Yet this is hardly a con- 
test which thoughtful men would 
enter lightheartedly, or in ignorance 
of its implications to mankind. 

We cannot, of achieve 
peace by running away from the 
prospect of war. Any failure to live 
up to our commitments in Berlin 
would be followed by mounting 
pressure to retreat from Paris, from 
London, and ultimately from New 
York, Kansas City and Seattle. 


course, 


Until controlled disarmament and 
international justice under law are 
fully agreed to, our military power 
remains essential not only to our 
own national security but to the vast 
majority of mankind who have no 
desire to live in a Communist world. 

The present strengthening of our 
defensive capacity does not suggest 
the inevitability of war; on the con- 
trary, it provides the essential bar- 
rier behind which creative forces 
may work to lay the foundation for 
a rational world society. 

A second reflection of present-day 
isolationist thinking is the concentra- 
tion of many patriotic Americans on 
the activities of our small minority 
of domestic Communists to the ex- 
clusion of the far greater challenge 
abroad. 

Every intelligent man knows that 
a world-wide Communist conspiracy 
exists, and that the Soviet empire 
has agents in almost every nation on 
earth, including the United States. 
It is also true that these agents are 
dangerous and that we must be ever- 
lastingly on guard against their at- 
tempts to undercut or subvert our 
national efforts. 

In our concern over internal sub- 
version, however, let us be careful 
not to hit the wrong target. 


By CHESTER A. BOWLES 


Some frustrated citizens, for in- 
stance, seem to be saying that com- 
munism arises from socialism, which 
in turn stems from liberalism, which 
in turn emerges from the democratic 
ideas written into our Declaration 
of Independence by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. This notion will not hold water. 

Can they name a single nation 
which had reasonable 
measure of economic well being and 
social justice that has been over- 
turned by the Communists ? 

With the exception of those na- 
tions where the Soviet Army has 
imposed Soviet regimes, communism 
has moved toward power only in 
societies which were reactionary and 


achieved a 


oppressive, where people were illit- 
erate and hungry, and where they 
had abandoned all hope that their 
problems could be solved by any 
other alternative. 

The only realistic answer to the 
Communist challenge is more demo- 
cracy and progressivism, not less, 
not only here in America but every- 
where in the world. 

The third group of isolationists, 
and perhaps the most unhappy, are 
those who in effect seem to be say- 
ing, “Stop the world, I want to get 
off.”” 

If they had their way, we would 
retire from world affairs and leave 
the future to others on the assump- 
tion that somehow we can isolate 
ourselves from the ebb and flow of 
human events. 

Instead of strengthening our al- 
liances, they propose that we aban- 
don our commitment to any nation 
which is reluctant to accept in full 
our interpretation of world affairs. 

Instead of strengthening the 
United Nations so that it can act 
more effectively, they propose that 
we withdraw from this international 
body unless its members agree to 
become a subservient arm of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 
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Instead of seeking adjustments 
within our own economy which will 
help expand international trade, they 
would have us raise our tariffs to 
shut out those foreign goods which 
compete with American products no 
matter how costly and _ inefficient 
our domestic production may be. 

Instead of working positively 
through our federal government to 
strengthen our national defense, to 
improve our schools and our high- 
ways, to help create greater oppor- 
tunities for all of our people, they 
would have us slash our federal bud- 
get to the bone. 

Instead of seeking through a sen- 
sitive balance of military firmness 
and patient negotiations to reduce 
Cold War tensions and to find some 
honorable basis of avoiding war, 
they would have us break relations 
with every nation that opposes us. 

Instead of applying our surplus 
foods and a tiny fraction of our 
great wealth to help the underde- 
veloped non-Communist nations se- 
cure the same freedom of choice 
which allowed us to build our own 
great country, they would have us 
cut off foreign assistance. 

This course of action runs counter 
to all that we have learned by the 
painful process of trial and error 
over the last fifty years. 

It represents total abdication of 
our responsibility as a world power. 

It rejects our revolutionary tradi- 
tion and turns its back on the teach- 
ings of Jefferson, Wilson, Lincoln 
and Franklin Roosevelt. 

Instead of protecting the Amer- 
ican way of life, it is a repudiation 
of the American way of life. 

Can any thoughtful man question 
the ultimate result of such a policy? 
Indeed is this not almost precisely 
the line of action that we followed 
with disastrous results following 
World War I? 

When war came in April, 1917, 
President Wilson recognized the 
need for a clear set of national ob- 
jectives that were understandable in 
human terms, attainable through 
practical action, and worthy of our 
greatest efforts. 

Over and over again he stressed 
that if lasting peace were to become 
a reality, a way must be found grad- 
ually to unite mankind. To this end 
he proposed the creation of a League 
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your sympathetic understanding. 


Please write and tell me how the national office can help you. And let me 
have your suggestions about anything that you feel will promote the achieve- 


ment of our high purposes. 


of Nations to provide both a forum 
in which world leaders could debate 
their differences and a political in- 
strument to rally world power and 
influence against an aggressor. 


Wilson carried his fight for a new 
world organization into every corner 
of America. He stressed that if the 
isolationists should persuade a ma- 
jority of Americans to reject the 
League, we would break the heart 
of the world. 

Prophetically he warned that if 
we Americans refused to work with 
other peoples in pursuit of peace, 
“Someday, in the vengeful provi- 
dence of God, there will be another 
struggle in which not a few hundred 
thousand fine men from America 
will have to die, but as many mil- 
lions as are necessary to accomplish 
the final freedom of the peoples of 
the world.” 

In 1919 the United States Senate 
rejected the League of Nations. The 
isolationist had won. The Wilsonian 
dream was rejected. The rest is his- 
tory. 

In Europe during the next few 
years the force of Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism grew rapidly. 
The United Kingdom and France, 


A MESSAGE TO AEA MEMBERS 


I am pleased to report to you that the Tenth Anniversary Conference of 
AEA was a real success. According to comments received from many sources, 
it was one of the best. Registration reached nearly 500, and attendance at 
all meetings—general, workshops, mobile seminars, and Sections—was good, 
and participation was lively and of high quality. 

All in all, it was the general consensus that AEA is on the move. 

And if the warm expressions of good wishes and promises of cooperation 
and support received from scores of members mean anything (as I believe 
they do); and if the plans that were made are any indication, AEA will meet 
the challenge of the 60s with intelligence, vigor, and determination. 

The officers of the Association will meet in Chicago on December 11 and 
12 in order to begin the implementation of the recommendations of the 
Delegate Assembly and the Executive Committee. It is my sincere hope that 
we shall be able to involve every member in one or more phases of the Asso- 
ciation’s program. We shall depend heavily on each member of the Executive 
Committee to work with all concerned in advancing the cause of adult edu- 
cation in the States and communities within their respective areas. 

This Conference helped to point the way toward cooperative action on 
common concerns among national groups having adult education as their 
primary interest. It is hoped that AEA can be of assistance in bringing about 
that same kind of approach in the States and localities. 

The leadership of an important organization that has such great oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities during these critical times calls for many qualities 
and competencies. At many points I shall need your help and, at all points, 


AMBROSE CALIVER, 
President. 


grievously weakened by the war, 
and working through an enfeebled 
League of Nations which lacked the 
essential participation of the United 
States, were increasingly unable to 
cope with the challenge. 

In 1930, following the stock 
market crash of 1929, we took a sec- 
ond tragic misstep, this time in the 
economic field, that further fed the 
growing forces of world chaos. By 
adopting the incredible Smoot-Haw- 
ley Tariff Act, we made it impossible 
for many nations to sell their goods 
in the United States and thereby de- 
prived them of the funds with which 
to buy the products of our American 
factories. 

So more factories were shut down, 
unemployment grew still faster, and 
we stumbled deeper and deeper into 
the Great Depression. 

The price we paid for this period 
of isolationism was a heavy one: 
First, a searing depression that left 
one-third of our work force without 
jobs; and then in 1941, almost pre- 
cisely as Woodrow Wilson had pro- 
phesied, “another struggle in which 
more than a few hundred thousand 
fine men from America” had to die. 

(Please turn to page 184) 
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A Reminder That Much 
Can Be Learned Through 


Listenin 


3 a busy agency there is seldom 
the opportunity to sit down and 
listen while volunteers tell how they 
happened to volunteer, whether 
they would do it again, and what 
they like about volunteer work. Yet, 
the feelings of volunteers are re- 
flected in their work. 

Recently, as a by-product to a 
research project in family safety in 
Contra Costa County, California, in 
which many volunteers helped, it 
was possible for professional staff 
to interview ninety-six women vol- 
unteers. Visits were made in the 
home of each volunteer about a year 
after the volunteer work was done 
and before the findings of the safety 
study were available. Information 
obtained from listening to the volun- 
teers suggests many ideas for pro- 
fessional staff working with volun- 
teers and also illustrates the dilem- 
mas in which program directors, 
nurses, or educators may sometimes 
find themselves. 


1. Volunteers performed satisfac- 
torily in a neighbor-to-neighbor edu- 
cational program. 

Findings of the safety study itself 
demonstrated that volunteers can 
carry out effectively a -neighbor-to- 
neighbor safety education program. 
Their experiences and their sug- 
gestions indicate that this approach 
may be most effective in suburban 
areas of young families and when 
the community interest is not di- 
verted by unusual social unrest. The 


ConsTANCE CAVENDER has been health 
educator and coordinator of the Family 
Safety Study and Dr. H. L. Bum, Health 
Officer and project director, Contra Costa 
Health Department. The development, 
procedure, and findings of the Family 
Safety Study and the study of volunteers 
are reported elsewhere. 
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question we are asking now is: Are 
there other aspects of our educa- 
tional programs that lend themselves 
to a neighborhood volunteer ap- 
proach ? 


2. Serving as a volunteer was an 
educational experience for many. 

Volunteers reported changes in 
safety practice in their own homes 
and had more information on safety 
a year later than the families they 
visited. They appeared to benefit 
more than either the families they 
visited or the public health nurses 
who made similar visits. 

For us this suggests the desir- 
ability of considering in other pro- 
grams the possible relationship be- 
tween the target group for recruit- 
ment and the group toward whom 
the educational program is aimed. If 
the goal is to interest middle-aged 
women in cancer detection tests, can 
we recruit from among middle-aged 
women? If the goal is to acquaint 
young mothers with a new safety 
practice in the home, can we re- 
cruit from young mothers? Our 
dilemma may be in the extra pro- 
fessional time required for this type 
of recruitment, or the lack of time 
or of experience among volunteers 
selected in this way. Can the agency 
afford this choice? 


3. Many mothers were interested 
in volunteer work in order to meet 
people. 

Forty-six percent of the volun- 
teers were interested in volunteer 
work because of an interest in in- 
terviewing and meeting new people. 
Fifty percent reported there was 
personal satisfaction from “getting 
away from home and meeting peo- 
ple”. 

If “getting out and talking with 
people” is as important as this study 
suggests, can we do more to make 
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use of the “getting acquainted” op- 
portunities in volunteer work? Are 
training meetings in someone’s home 
of more interest than meetings in 
an agency office? Can more socia- 
bility be added to the clinic volun- 
teer setting ? 

If in some areas of our culture 
there is still emphasis on “the place 
of the mother is in the home’, does 
an emphasis on the “helping others” 
aspects of volunteer work help al- 
lay any guilt a mother may have 
about leaving her home ? 


4+. Many preferred short-term as- 
signments, or found participation 
was cut short by husband's new job, 
her own employment, or a new baby. 

Some said: “I like to work hard 
for a short time.” One-fourth were 
not available for volunteer work in 
the same neighborhood a year later. 
Findings indicated that volunteers 
with little volunteer experience 
could be recruited and could pro- 
gress from one volunteer experience 
into others with increasing respon- 
sibility; although probably not at 
the time, nor place, nor pace set by 
the agency. 

In our community this meant that 
efforts to build up a file of names of 
volunteers that could be called on in 
the future when there were jobs to 
be done were misspent. In a subur- 
bia such as central Contra Costa, it 
appears more realistic to adjust the 
programs to volunteer activities that 
can be carried out quickly and ter- 
minate. With this approach we may 
then ask ourselves—can we broaden 
the horizon of those taking part in 
short-term volunteer work so that 
even though they no longer partici- 
pate they will be helpful interpre- 
ters in their neighborhoods? Can 
we encourage development of lead- 
ership potential so that in the future 
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when the family situation permits 
the person, no longer available now, 
will seek out opportunities to help 
some place ? 

On the other hand, if volunteer 
work is done primarily on a short- 
term basis, or if volunteers are not 
continuously available, more profes- 
sional staff time is needed to provide 
the needed continuity and the more 
frequent volunteer training. Do we 
have time and funds for this long- 
range approach ? 


5. Women differed in the satis- 
factions they found in volunteer 
work. 

There were differences in what 
they liked” in their volunteer work. 
Some found satisfaction in meeting 
people, others in seeing results; 
some in helping, others in using 
their previously learned skills. 

This forces us to ask ourselves 
whether we can estimate in advance 
the type of satisfaction most likely 
to result from each volunteer job 
and seek to recruit people who like 
this type of satisfaction. It seems 
likely that a person who enjoys 
“seeing results” might find fund 
raising more appealing than a long- 
range research program such as the 
safety study. She might prefer help- 
ing in the school hearing testing 
program where she could see the 
number of children tested. It could 
appeal even more if she learned in 
the training the percent of children 
whose hearing losses were corrected 
as the result of finding them early. 
The woman who says she likes 
something because it is “so worth- 
while” or “so important” would 
need to be convinced of the size of 
the family accident problem before 
she could feel satisfaction from 
helping in a safety study. But the 
woman who enjoys volunteer work 
simply because she “feels she is 
doing some good”, may not have 
needed to see the results quite so 
clearly, nor understood so well why 
the project was worthwhile. 

Are there enough volunteers 
available, and enough staff time for 
recruitment that we can afford to be 
selective and fit the volunteer and 
the job? 


6. Some volunteers shared the 
safety message in the neighborhood, 


and some recruited other volunteers. 


Findings indicated that volunteers 
shared the safety teachings with 
neighbors and friends. A number of 
enthusiastic volunteers also recruited 
friends to help. When volunteers 
were ranked by how well they per- 
formed in this situation, those re- 
cruited by friends who were volun- 
teers were more apt to have a higher 
performance score than other volun- 
teers. 

If the target for an educational 
program is mothers of young fami- 
lies, in a suburban area, then these 
findings indicate that recruitment of 
volunteers who are from the neigh- 
borhood is an effective way to reach 
and influence that neighborhood. 
However, if it is more important “to 
get a job done” quickly and effi- 
ciently, recruitment aimed at older 
volunteers or through PTA chan- 
nels may be more opportune. If our 
findings are typical, PTA volunteers 
are apt to be older. 

This could present a dilemma 
when we want both to reach the 
young neighborhood mothers and 
get a job done efficiently at the same 
time. 


7. Volunteers from these sub- 
urban and rural communities were 
recruited from all social positions. 

They came from all social posi- 
tions and were apt as part of the 
safety study work to visit in families 
like themselves or in a lower social 
position. The social position was not 
known in advance. Some volunteers 
were comfortable in all homes, oth- 
ers were not. 

A Mexican woman from the low- 
est social position visited rural farm 
families and reported: “I was of- 
fered coffee, tea, whiskey, and beer. 
Everyone was very nice to me.” She 
also stated that she would like to 
volunteer again, but mentioned at 
the same time the cost of gasoline 
for the visits and the low gas mile- 
age of her old car. Notes from 
another interview state: “felt that 
sometimes people in (an area of 
very large homes) didn’t have time 
for her in safety interviews because 
she was lower on the social side.” 
This was a mother of four children, 
in the middle social position. 

The need to plan volunteer pro- 
grams in a way that will give needed 
support and will help volunteers to 
feel equally comfortable in working 


with people both above and below 
their own position was thus illus- 
trated. If we recruit those in the 
lower positions, more consideration 
may be needed of ways to minimize 
the financial problems that accom- 
pany helping. Although volunteers 
may feel they work better within 
their own social position, the ques- 
tion may well be raised: Are there 
advantages to developing ways to 
utilize differences between social po- 
sitions instead of using volunteers 
only with people like themselves ? 


8. There personal differ- 
ences in interest and ability among 
volunteers recruited to do a similar 
job. 


were 


Some lacked confidence in their 
ability to do the volunteer job. One 
volunteer who was recruited as a 
home interviewer was extremely un- 
comfortable. She was helped to 
change to the job of neighborhood 
volunteer leader. The records show 
that she was able to recruit many 
neighbors to make visits. They en- 
joyed her hospitality and the meet- 
ings she planned in her home. Be- 
cause she was identified with the 
project several people in the block 
called on her for help on local safety 
problems and she was able to get 
answers for them. She said in the 
visit with her a year later that she 
would like to help again as a neigh- 
borhood chairman, but also added: 
“T can’t interview.” 

Some did not feel personally ac- 
cepted in the work because of their 
background or position. For some 
there were personal hardships. 
When volunteers are recruited from 
the lower social positions, it seems 
reasonable to assume that there will 
be personal hardships. 


Some volunteers told of conflict- 
ing interests. They had accepted the 
job of PTA safety chairman because 
they felt it would not be much work, 
and then found the president ex- 
pected them to help in the safety 
study. Others felt an obligation to 
help because of the club they be- 
longed to; although they would not 
have volunteered otherwise. 

Are there solutions for these per- 
sonal differences? If a volunteer 
does not feel that she is personally 
accepted, can her participation be 
discouraged? Or can she be pro- 

(Please turn to page 188) 
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“Human Relations Workshop” 
Label? 


| # today’s society, this ‘age of 
multiplicity’, many people have 
come to feel isolated from the cur- 
rent of life around them. They find 
the world lacks meaning because 
they are cut off from other people. 
This week will be a laboratory in 
which, through the guidance of a 
skilled team of men working in the 
field of inter-personal behavior, par- 
ticipants are encouraged to learn 
to increase their effectiveness with 
others.” Thus begins the description 
of the Human Relations Workshop 
held with 16 participants from June 
4 to June 10, 1961, at The Clear- 
ing, 128 acres of woods and meadow 
high on the cliffs overlooking Green 
Bay, in Door County, Wisconsin. 

The unstructured group was the 
chief device for furthering learn- 
ing. That is, this group meets with 
no other purpose, no other task, 
than for its members to become 
sensitive to the human needs of 
themselves and of others. What are 
these needs? Any psychology text 
will undoubtedly spell them out at 
great length, and they begin and 
end as abstractions. But at the gut 
level, one feels one’s loneliness and 
anguish, and one’s need is to lessen 
these feelings. 

And this unstructured group was 
truly unstructured. That is, after 
the first day, the times of meeting 
were rather vaguely understood 
than specific times. Participants 
could appear or not as they chose, 
or they could walk out if they chose, 
without precipitating a crisis. And 
the guides had the same freedom. 


Freedom—this was the key con- 
cept. Inter-personal behavior is most 


BERNARD KNIEGER, Assistant Professor of 
English at Washington State University, is 
the author of an Aputt LEADERSHIP 
article on Bethel; one on the application 
of group dynamics to the teaching of 
college composition; and numerous arti- 
cles in the field of literary criticism. 
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meaningful when the participants 
have the greatest room for growth, 
obtained when each has freedom of 
choice. If one walks out of the larger 
group, for example, as the result of 
an inner compulsion, the conse- 
quence of rejecting or being re- 
jected, this is not an act of freedom. 
But if one walks out because of the 
desire to be alone with one’s 
thoughts, this is a free act. Since 
the emphasis is on the rights of the 
free individual, then in looking back 
on the week’s experiences, one 
thinks of highlights (sometimes very 
quiet ones) in the development of 
the individual rather than _ high- 
lights in the development of the 
group. 

What if the rights of one free 
individual conflict with those of 
another? This is the key question 
that in the opinion of some was 
never resolved. One answer, there- 
fore, that some refuse to accept is 
that this conflict does not arise be- 
tween genuine persons. Consider, 
for example, the reaction to an in- 
cident which happened the last eve- 
ning of the workshop. Two partici- 
pants (male and female), in their 
joy of life and as an expression of 
a mutual affection, engaged in an 
innocent roughnecking. Some of the 
onlookers felt that this behavior of- 
fended social decorum. Or if an on- 
looker was not personally offended, 
he felt that someone else—particu- 
larly the hostess—would be. And 
so a social crisis erupted, with the 
female “roughneck,” in particular, 
meant to feel guilty. 

The question is this: did the so- 
cial judges respond as genuine per- 
sons, or rather were they personifi- 
cations of social attitudes—that is, 
did they not respond in terms of 
social conditioning rather than with 
understanding? This question is 
frankly a partisan one and shows 
how the vicious cycle of judgment 
and counter-judgment is perpetuat- 


ed. What right did they have to 
judge the behavior that did them 
no personal harm, and what right 
do I have to judge them? None. 
Yet something seems very wrong 
when innocent joy turns into an- 
guish. 

But the above incident occurred 
in the relative absence of a power 
structure. What if it had occurred 
within a power structure, if one’s 
judges had some control over one’s 
professional future? To what extent 
does one have to curtail individuali- 
ty of expression in the interest of 
fulfilling social expectation in or- 
der to safeguard one’s professional 
future? The formula is very simple: 
Obviously, one should not make an 
issue of that which is not worth 
making an issue of. And feelings, 
presumably, can be misleading. But 
how can one tell whether the com- 
promise is in a matter of no im- 
portance, or whether one’s integrity 
is involved? And what is the role 
of the intellect in all this, or are 
one’s feelings the necessary ulti- 
mate authority? 

Or put another way, to what ex- 
tent does one have to “play ball” 
with the power group in any given 
institution ? This question was never 
overtly asked in the group setting, 
but it was the overriding implicit 
question. And its answer became in- 
creasingly obvious: if you restrict 
your freedom, if you temporarily 
sell out your ideals to come to terms 
with the dominant power group, the 
sell-out may well prove to be a per- 
manent one. 

“T’ve got to use words when I 
speak with you,” says Sweeney in 
an Eliot poem. That is, the value of 
this Human Relations Workshop 
lay in what was felt, not in what 
can be written about now. And a 
sign that a significant experience 
may have taken place is that more 
questions were raised than answers 
provided. 

And one more question that has 
been puzzling me is this: what 
magic resides in a name? Must a 
gathering be labelled a Human Re- 
lations Workshop before its mem- 
bers will be primarily motivated by 
the desire to obtain self-knowledge 
and possess the will to be sensitive 
to the needs of others? Apparently 
yes. Why? 
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Social Factors Affecting 


Local Programs Are Studied in 


T HE community development proc- 
ess can only be as effective as the 
different social factors in the local 
community allow it to function. 

In the case study given here, the 
first part describes how a commu- 
nity successfully carried out certain 
phases of the process at one social 
level. 

The second part reveals that there 
is more to community development 
than just the mechanical process of 
specific phases. 

And the third part attempts to 
challenge the professions to become 
more conscious of the responsibility 
they have for the social consequences 
of their behavior and attitude at the 
local community level. 


Xville’s Clinic: A Typical 
Community Development Story 
Our case study is a small com- 
munity in Southern Illinois which 
has been facing all the difficulties 
resulting from the misdirected socio- 
economic planning and inadequate 
educational remedies which have 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the March, 1960 
issue, Frank Sehnert, consultant for the 
Southern Illinois University, Department 
of Community Development, outlined 
the periods and phases of a community 
development process. The following arti- 
cle is a case study of a particular com- 
munity’s experience in attempting to 
carry out the phases outlined in the Op- 
erational Period of that outline. Acknowl- 
edgments are extended to William 
Biddle, Dorothy and Curtis Mial, and 
Kenneth Haygood for their valuable as- 
sistance in the writing of this material. 


FRANK SEHNERT is a consultant in 
Southern Illinois University’s department 
of community development. He was re- 
cently elected president of the Southern 
Illinois Arts and Crafts Guild. 
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THE OTHER 


THE COMMUNITY 


plagued community life in the 
United States. In an attempt to rise 
above these difficulties, Xville de- 
cided to apply the community de- 
velopment process. 

It stands now at the “Continua- 
tion Period,” when the consultant 
no longer works in the community 
on a daily or weekly basis, but in- 
stead makes an occasional visit to 
the community as the need requires. 

While in the fourth year of this 
development effort, and still trying 
to incorporate various aspects of the 
process into community life, Xville 
was jolted by the death of its highly 
esteemed doctor. (Another well- 
known doctor in the community was 
semi-retired and could not fulfill the 
current medical demands of the com- 
munity.) On one of his visits the 
consultant was informed of the criti- 
cal situation the death of the doctor 
had created in the community. 


The Phases of the Process Applied 

As a result of their earlier self- 
study program, Xville had estab- 
lished a more meaningful commu- 
nity council structure. This council 
was responsible for applying the 
community development process in 
forming the community’s medical 
clinic. 

The consultant assisted with the 
community development leaders in 
the operational phases of the process 
learned earlier. 

FACT FINDING—The first de- 
cision was to make this community’s 
needs known to the medical colleges. 
During this investigation it was dis- 
covered that the Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation had a medical program. 
This foundation asked the Commu- 
nity Council to determine whether or 
not the community could support a 
doctor and justify the clinic. (This 


was no new experience for the com- 
munity, because the citizens had 
completed many such surveys dur- 
ing the intensive fact-finding in the 
first year of their community de- 
velopment effort. ) 

STUDY—These facts were stud- 
ied and analyzed by the Sears, Roe- 
buck Medical Foundation as well as 
by the Community Council. 

REPORTING—No extensive re- 
port was compiled for this project 
because the lack of a doctor was a 
specific community need and a 
simple two-page report of the facts 
sufficed. The Sears, Roebuck Medi- 
cal Foundation assisted the com- 
munity in compiling the facts and 
making the report available to the 
Community Council. 

INFORMING THE PEOPLE 
—A community-wide meeting was 
held to inform at once as many 
people as possible. The same size 
audience (350) which initiated the 
community development program 
three years earlier was assembled to 
hear this information. 

DISCUSSION—The discussion 
of the facts included questions from 
the audience which were answered 
by the technical resource person 
from the Foundation. 

DECISION—After sufficient 
time was allocated to these questions 
and answers, the audience was asked 
whether they thought the clinic proj- 
ect was a good idea. The majority 
raised their hands. The next deci- 
sion was whether to build a one- 
doctor or a two-doctor clinic. The 
two-doctor clinic was voted upon. 
The third decision was the impor- 
tant matter of finances. “All those 
who would be willing to put their 
own funds into the building of the 
clinic, stand,” proposed the chair- 
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By FRANK H. SEHNERT 


DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 


man on this momentous occasion. 
Over two-thirds of the audience 
stood, and the community had 
launched the building of a $25,000 
clinic. 

ACTION—The Community De- 
velopment Council appointed a 
building-site committee, a building- 
construction committee, a fund-rais- 
ing committee, and called upon their 
incorporated industrial foundation, 
which they had formed earlier in the 
community development program, 
to handle all the financial matters. 
Technical assistance in the form of 
architectural plans and solving of 
construction problems was contrib- 
uted by the Sears, Roebuck Medi- 
cal Foundation. 

EVALUATION AND FOL- 
LOW-UP—Many local citizens 
were not in attendance at this auspi- 
cious occasion because they thought 
that it would be a lot of talk and 
nothing would happen anyway. 
“What! Is the Community Develop- 
ment Council crazy?” “Where do 
they think they can get $25,000 in 
this town?” “If it was here, people 
had it well hidden so they could take 
it with them when they died.” Such 
remarks greeted the loyal 300 as 
they mixed with their neighbors the 
days following the meeting. 

But the community development 
leaders were determined to tackle 
the impossible. Through their inten- 
sive self-study and analysis the first 
year, they realized that if anything 
was going to help the community 
improve its socio-economic dilemma, 
it was going to have to come from 
the citizens themselves. Many meet- 
ings were held to analyze the differ- 
ent phases of the process and plan 
their operations accordingly. They 
had no trouble getting people to at- 
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tend meetings now, because meet- 
ings had a clearly defined purpose. 
The Council had also learned from 
previous study that to be successful 
they had to get the facts to the rest 
of the community. Thus they formed 
deputation teams to visit the organi- 
zations in the community not only 
to seek their support, but also to ex- 
plain the project and answer their 
questions. All organizations  en- 
dorsed the project and adopted 
formal resolutions to make their de- 
cision known to the community. The 
newspaper ran front-page stories 
and the local radio station had 
special broadcasts keeping the com- 
munity posted on all decisions of the 
Council and developments of the 
project. In other words informing 
and educating the community was a 
continuous process. 


Results 

The fund-raising committee 
labored long and diligently on the 
planning of fund-raising activities 
and execution of their plans. To find 
250 donations or loan pledges of 
$100 each would be no easy task. 

An extensive house-to-house can- 
vass was launched and citizens were 
given the opportunity to donate 
funds as a gift or as a loan without 
interest. (Loans would be repaid 
from the rent which the doctors and 
dentist would pay.) Finally when 
the oldest building in the commu- 
nity was razed and the land levelled 
even the cynics recognized that the 
Council was in dead earnest. 

The first money donated was from 
a children’s Bible class in one of the 
rural churches in the county. They 
voted amongst themselves to give 
what money they had to the clinic. 
The proceeds of the 20th Annual 
Peach Festival sponsored by the 


Lions Club, in which all organiza- 
tions play a major role, was donated 
to the cause. The Peach Festival 
Queen donated her cash award. 

Wooden nickels were distributed 
throughout the community by the 
merchants in exchange for legal 
tender. For every wooden nickel 
handed out, a legal nickel went 
toward the clinic. 

Other ventures which contributed 
finances to the clinic were: a com- 
munity auction by the Future 
Homemakers, an election day dinner 
and pancake day by the Community 
Council. A community gospel sing 
by the ministerial association and 
band members, proceeds from the 
ball park; sale of hula hoops; part 
of the proceeds of the centennial 
celebration sponsored by the Fire- 
men the year before; proceeds of the 
dismantled building; turkey shoot 
and dinner by the County Sports- 
man Club, pie supper by the county 
VFW,;; one day’s proceeds from the 
local drive-in, and the proceeds of a 
radio telethon. 

There were certain days when 
carpenters, electricians, laborers and 
other workers donated their work in 
the construction. Limestone from 
the county quarry was used for the 
stone-siding. A flag and flagpole was 
donated by the Woodmen of the 
World from another community. 
And the list of community involve- 
ment could go on. 

By the time the clinic was com- 
pleted $19,000 of the $25,000 had 
been raised, and Xville had become 
the first small town in the U. S. to 
begin and complete a medical clinic, 
including the obtaining of a full-time 
resident physician in less than a 
year. The community enthusiasm 

(Please turn to page 186) 
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Can A Joint Union- 


Community Program Develop? 


Blueprint For 


A SUGGESTED FRONTIER 


Bie ZEASINGLY, trade union leaders 
are coming to realize that workers 
are not only members of unions but 
are a part of their communities, 
communities which are often re- 
moved from the place where these 
men and women work, and where 
their union halls are located. 

At the same time that increased 
leisure gives adults freedom to at- 
tend union meetings and classes in 
greater numbers, distance from 
meeting halls, television, the do-it- 
yourself trend, and a general inertia 
stemming from the feeling that poli- 
cies are decided “at the top” and 
one individual does not matter, act 
on the membership to discourage at- 
tendance. Union leaders grow pessi- 
mistic about the interest-level of the 
rank-and-file member. 

All the while, the public grows 
apprehensive about big unions, their 
motives and power, and knows less 
and less first-hand about what 
unions really are and how they 
function. 

This paper explores the possibili- 
ties of developing a joint union- 
community program which would 
have as its goals the bringing of a 
part of the union’s education pro- 
gram into the communities where its 
members live ; developing a program 
that would relate directly to the lives 
of the adults in the community, 
whether trade union members or 
not; involving the residents in the 
planning and execution of the pro- 
gram, thus providing leadership 


SARBARA A. WERTHEIMER has a_ back- 
ground of long study and experience in 
the field about which she here writes. We 
hope that her thought-provoking article 
will produce reader comment. 
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training and proving to the indi- 
vidual that his contributions do 
matter; demonstrating to the com- 
munity that unions are interested in 
helping all people to find construc- 
tive, meaningful ways of using their 
increased leisure ; and helping people 
to a broader understanding of their 
communities and to methods of solv- 
ing problems through democratic 
action. 

This community and neighborhood 
approach, explored theoretically and 
blueprinted here, could well be a 
new frontier for workers’ education. 
Unions have pioneered well in the 
area of collective bargaining. But 
their days of pioneering need not be 
over, even though the patterns for 
collective bargaining in many unions 
and industries are pretty well set. 
The area of community education 
and activity is ready for exploration, 
and it is just those unions with a 
certain maturity in the bargaining 
field that will find more ready ac- 
ceptance in the community and will 
have more time to devote to com- 
munity problems. 

Community participation can lessen 
the feeling that unions are a group 
apart, and strengthen the reliance 
both of union members and the com- 
munity upon the labor union. 

It goes without saying that this 
participation cannot be self-seeking, 
but must be a sincere effort to work 
with other groups in the neighbor- 
hood for the development of com- 
munity leadership and to meet the 
needs of the area as seen by those 
who live there. 


The Program Begins With 
the Union Member 


A union's best ambassadors are its 
members. Through them the union 


can begin to reach out to the rest of 
the community. First, of course, the 
union members must know about 
their union and its program. If the 
union is one which has encouraged 
rank and file activity, when it asks 
union members to become involved 
in a community program they will 
know there really is a job for them 
to do. 

Not every active member can be 
a shop steward or union officer. 
However, unions can offer their 
members a broad avenue of partici- 
pation, involving them in a crucial 
area of American life—the com- 
munity—where their participation 
has been relatively slight heretofore. 
This is especially important when it 
is realized that the educational level 
of the union member is constantly 
rising. This involvement can pro- 
vide a valuable outlet for a member's 
abilities, and encourage his maxi- 
mum contribution to society. 

If unions do not take up this chal- 
lenge, their members are not likely 
to be widely encouraged from other 
corners. 

Unions, then, are in a_ unique 
position to involve their members on 
a neighborhood basis in community 
activity. 

(1) They have direct access to 
their members who live in a particu- 
lar neighborhood. 

(2) Their status on a broad level 
gives them easy access to community 
leaders, to enlist their cooperation. 

(3) Policies of national unions 
and the AFL-CIO, on education and 
on Community Services, sanction 
community participation. 

(4+) Workers’ education has suc- 
cessfully utilized group work meth- 
ods that fit naturally into community 
education. 
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Community Action: 


FOR WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


(5) Organized labor has a tradi- 
tional interest in problems affecting 
all the people, not only its members. 

(6) Unions may already be in- 
volved on community boards and 
committees, and thus may be ac- 
cepted in the area to some extent. 

(7) Unions, through a com- 
munity education program, can put 
into practice on a day-by-day level 
union policies on civil liberties, racial 
equality, and so forth. 

(8) Through labor’s contact with 
community agencies, unions have be- 
come more aware of the problems 
which their members face, some of 
which can be helped through direct 
union involvement in the neighbor- 
hood. 

One warning is voiced by Alice 
Cook: “A project which plunges 
groups of union members into ac- 
tion, which calls for its participants 
to make choices and to pursue ends 
related to local issues, will pull the 
union after it. In order not to en- 
danger its very structure and leader- 
ship, such projects can only be 
undertaken by unions fully com- 
mitted to a program of labor partici- 
pation in community affairs. Such 
unions will be prepared . . . to share 
power in shaping community events 
and to share the burdens involved 
in bringing change about. They will 
be committed to accepting the 
growth possibilities of rank and file 
members.” ! 

How can such a project be con- 
ceived and carried out successfully ? 
One method for developing an urban 
union-community education project 
in a neighborhood limited in size is 


1“Education of Workers for Public 
Responsibility in Community and Political 
Affairs,” p. 15. (Conference paper pre- 
sented at the National Institute of Labor 
Education, November, 1959.) 
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described below. This is done hum- 
bly, with full recognition that union 
staffs are already overworked, that 
bread and butter issues often seem— 
and are—pressing and must override 
others, and that funds are limited. 


Choosing the Community 

What is being suggested, then, is 
that a local union not completely 
preoccupied with bread and_ butter 
issues, and ready to involve its pro- 
gram and its membership in a com- 
munity education project, might be- 
gin by choosing a community of 
several blocks in size but having a 
certain unity. It should also have a 
healthy sprinkling of the union’s 
membership in it. It should not be 
overloaded with facilities and re- 
sources, but should be one where 
there is a real need to develop latent 
leadership and where the chance to 
analyze the neighborhood and plan 
for it would be put to good use. 

A map of the city, on which the 
union’s membership is plotted for 
unusual concentrations, is helpful in 
selecting the trial-project neighbor- 
hood. The local union’s officers, 
executive board and membership 
should support this effort whole- 
heartedly, or else the union should 
not undertake it. Since unions rely 
on volunteers for activities, the key 
to success is in a participating rank 
and file. Through the suggestions 
and information of the members, a 
clearer idea can be formulated about 
which area would be auspicious for 
a beginning. 

Block organizations in urban areas 
have proven a successful pattern, < 
face-to-face kind of organization 
where the problems dealt with are 
known and of concern to almost the 
entire block community. Also, in a 
small unit where the stakes are not 


By BARBARA M. 
WERTHEIMER 


so high nor the threat so great to 
power groups in the community, 
unions are likely to find better co- 
operation and meet with somewhat 
less hostility and fear from other 
community organizations. 

In selecting the project com- 
munity, it would seem important 
that there be some other organiza- 
tions to join with the union in 
sponsoring the program: a church, 
Y, or public school, a library or 
perhaps social service, human rela- 
tions or fraternal organizations. 
There should be an adequate place 
for meetings and discussions. The 
neighborhood should have a certain 
population stability. 


The Planning Committee 

The union-community project calls 
for action in a carefully selected 
area, but initially it has no authority. 
It depends on the voluntary co- 
operation of the union, its members 
in the neighborhood, and of groups, 
agencies and individuals from the 
community. The problem, then, is 
how to organize a community plan- 
ning group. 

The first approach should be made 
to the union’s membership in the 
community and to leaders of groups 
already established there. A plan- 
ning committee should be formed to 
include representatives of organiza- 
tions in the area, community leaders 
and some of the union’s members. 
The committee structure should be 
democratic. Work and _ responsi- 
bility should be shared. The com- 
mittee should be flexible—later on 
additional residents may be added 
to it. 

In his book Adult Education, 
Homer Kempfer suggests that the 
ages of such a committee’s members 
roughly parallel the age distribution 
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of the community's adult population. 
Young adults are often overlooked 
when such committees are formed. 
There should be a balance between 
men and women. Significant re- 
ligious groups should be represented. 
Nationality, ethnic, cultural and 
socio-economic groups of significant 
size should also be represented. The 
occupational life of the community 
should be reflected in the commit- 
tee’s make-up, as far as possible. 

The committee should devise a 
simple name by which it can become 
known and which identifies it with 
the community program as_ this 
develops. 


Surveying the Community 

A community survey is fact-find- 
ing which lays the groundwork for 
action. In this instance, it is a self- 
survey that combines : 

(1) a way of involving the resi- 
dents at the beginning of the 
program. 

(2) a way of learning by doing. 
Those who take part in the 
survey will learn much about 
their community and how it 
functions. 

(3) a way of gathering necessary 
facts about an area, upon 
which to base a program. 

Through the contacts of the initial 
Planning Committee, a group of in- 
terested residents can be recruited, 
and should meet to discuss the proj- 
ect and why they are being invited 
to help in the neighborhood survey. 
With this group’s help, a list of 
questions can be formulated, based 
on what information it is important 
to get about the community and its 
residents, their ages, occupations, 
interests, size of families, etc. 

In addition it is important to learn 
whether there are meeting days and 
times generally preferred in the 
neighborhood; what community 
needs are and are not met through 
existing organizations; what fric- 
tions exist ; what conflicts and align- 
ments are in the open and under 
cover, and what is their history. 


Tracking down what Homer 
Kempfer calls “natural groups” re- 
quires effort and ingenuity, and 
might include observation of places 
where the leisure time of “natural 
group” members is spent (i. ¢., drug 
stores, street corners, bars, play- 
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grounds, parks, settlement houses 
and so forth). Librarians, teachers, 
or leaders of organizations in the 
area may be helpful in developing a 
picture of the role these groups play 
in community life. 

One point especially is important 
for surveyors to remember. In every 
community there is usually a pattern 
for getting things done. Using this 
mode as far as possible minimizes 
friction. 

Include a study of the community's 
resources in the survey. Often more 
exist than there seem to be on the 
surface. Experts warn that what at 
first seems to be the community’s 
most obvious resources may not 
seem the most vital later on, just as 
what appears the greatest need of 
the area at the moment may not turn 
out to be so. 


For each community problem is 
not isolated, but is interrelated 
with the structure of the community 
itself. Often the roots of a problem 
are not found solely within the com- 
munity, but are tied to larger prob- 
lems of employment, housing, and 
other social and economic issues. 

Equal in importance to the 
‘what to look for” is the “how to 
look for it.” Where involvement of 
the community’s residents is such an 
integral part of the program, prepa- 
ration for the survey is vital. 


Hold at least one training session, 
where the group can act out in skit 
form how to talk with those whom 
they will interview, how to explain 
the survey, how to ask questions, 
and what to do if the person ques- 
tioned is hostile. 

In a small area such as the project 
encompasses, almost everyone in the 
neighborhood can be interviewed, 
plus representatives of organized 
and other groups. One way to pre- 
pare the community for the survey 
is to distribute a mimeographed 
leaflet (in more than one language 
if necessary ) a day or two before the 
survey begins, explaining it. 

In addition, each interviewer 
should carry an identifying letter 
explaining who he (or she) is, why 
the survey is being conducted, and 
who is sponsoring it. A list of those 
on the Planning Committee is often 
reassuring to residents who are wary 
of the survey. 


Analyzing the Survey and 
Reporting Findings 

The group making the survey will 
be curious about the findings. These 
should not be too difficult for them 
to tabulate, if the questions have 
been limited to those requiring yes- 
no or short answers. 

The neighborhood, too, will be 
curious. So the next step is a report 
to the community through an open 
meeting. This should be held at a 
time which the survey indicates is 
best for the largest number, and 
should be well publicized. In addi- 
tion to leaflets and posters, a last 
minute door-to-door personal re- 
minder can be effective. 

The meeting is an opportunity to 
present the survey results, to invite 
exchanges of experiences and opin- 
ions, and to give community resi- 
dents the chance to voice what they 
feel are prime needs of the area and 
directions they would like to see a 
neighborhood program take. 

The meeting must be carefully 
planned. Perhaps an old-time resi- 
dent could be invited to give a little 
talk on what the area was like when 
he moved in. A newcomer to the 
community might speak briefly on 
his first impressions. A panel of 
three or four of the survey team, 
with a moderator, could present the 
report. Comments from the floor 
should be invited. The Planning 
Committee should be introduced. 

At the close of the meeting, the 
chairman should call for volunteers 
to help plan the next steps of the 
neighborhood program. Light re- 
freshments might end the meeting 
on an informal note. 


Planning the Program 

Broad participation in planning 
and execution of the program are 
goals that are built in to the project. 
Thus the community can _ benefit 
from the many ideas and experi- 
ences of its residents. It needs are 
better met if a cross section does the 
planning. The more involvement, 
the more people have a stake in the 
success of the project and the harder 
they will work to insure its success. 
More people have a learning experi- 
ence if they are involved in the 
“works” of the program. 

What might on the surface appear 
as group apathy (“You can’t get 

(Please turn to page 189) 
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We Must Face 


\\ E live in an era of change 


rapid change. The personal and so- 
cial dangers and crises in this tech- 
nological era are manifest: the mass 
media assail us daily with a ca- 
cophony of crises, both major and 
minor. When one thinks of some of 
Tes the symptoms which characterize so 
: much of our society—the unproduc- 
rele tive and aimless use of leisure time, 
ae the low status of the arts, the decline 
of “community,” the galloping slums 
in our cities—and examines the 
present condition of adult education, 
“a it becomes apparent that the symp- 
toms have a causal relationship to 
what may be called adult education’s 
frustrations. The condition of adult 
education may be illustrated by 
comparing it to the boy trying to 
decide on a dime’s worth of sweets 
in a gigantic candy store, at five 
minutes before closing time: con- 
fusion, a “felt need” to act in a 
hurry, and some would say, an un- 
worthy goal. 


—— 


In order to make sound judg- 
ments, adult educators need to ask 
themselves some crucial questions. 
What are the qualities needed in 
adult education? What are the cul- 
tural values which it must foster? 
What are the values of freedom 
adult education should inculcate ? 
What are the conditions which are 
relevant and fundamental to it? 
More narrowly, perhaps, how will 
the many agencies of adult educa- 
tion meet the changing needs of the 


A revision of an address to the MVAEA 
Conference in Minneapolis, April 28, 1961, 
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aration of this revision. 
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Missouri Valley’s transition from 
agriculture to industry ? I would like 
to pose these and other questions— 
I will attempt to answer only a few. 
Some of my positions are contro- 
versial. I do not care if you agree 
or disagree with me; my purpose 
is to stimulate you to think critically 
about adult education for the future. 

Does adult education today still 
respond mostly to the needs of so- 
ciety with such programs as educa- 
tion for survival, for immigrants, 
for occupations or is there a new 
concept, a belief that it has roots 
anchored in human relations and 
freedom, and, thus, also the respon- 
sibility to give to the adult those 
values and qualities which will help 
him to make rational and critical de- 
cisions of impact in this changing 
society ? These and similar questions 
are necessary for an intelligent dis- 
cussion of adult education’s future 
directions in the Missouri Valley. 

Let’s review rather briefly the his- 
torical characteristics of adult edu- 
cation in the United States, look at 
some developing social trends and 
their probable influence on adult 
education, and draw some tentative 
conclusions about both the phenom- 
ena and concept of adult educa- 
tion in American democracy today. 

Looking at adult education in the 
United States prior to 1945, I am 
forced to draw the following some- 
what harsh conclusions: 


1. Often in the past two centuries 
has adult education responded 
to the needs and pressures of 
society; it has seldom directed 
either society or individuals, 
but rather responded to their 
demands. Thus it has been di- 
rected by outside forces rather 
than having developed a thesis 
of its own. It lacked integrity. 


By ROMAN J. VERHAALEN 


RAPIDITY OF CHANGE: 
Adult E-ducation’s Crucial Issue 


2. Yet, there have been instances 
of severe social change when 
adult education has totally neg- 
lected or been insensitive to the 
needs of individuals and_ so- 
ciety: it did not prepare the 
Negro for citizenship, as it did 
the early immigrants. 

There is evidence that the focus 
of adult education has been changing 
during the last decade and a half. 
There has been soul-searching 
among professional adult educators ; 
the field of adult education has be- 
come more responsive to social 
change—helping people to adjust 
and adapt. Yet it is not completely 
satisfied with simply adjusting and 
adapting but on occasion it asks it- 
self searching questions about the 
nature of the society to which it is 
helping people adjust and adapt. For 
the most part, however, skills for 
social compatibility—human _rela- 
tions, community development, and 
group interaction—have become the 
passwords of the movement. We 
speak of new educational processes, 
new “tools,” new methods of teach- 
ing adults; we speak more and more 
of method and less of content. 

We need to ask ourselves such 
questions as, “can method stand 
alone without content?” Is it enough 
for adult education to have a bag 
of tools? If it is to have a positive 
program of its own, must it not also 
recognize and know its content— 
from Aesthetics to Zoning? In a so- 
ciety in which a President’s Com- 
mission is appointed in order to set 
“Goals for Americans,” is it not 
even more imperative that adult 
education develop goals which are 
more comprehensive and more pro- 
found than that of developing new 
methods for helping people “adjust” 
to society ? 

Review for a few moments some 
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social trends which will influence the 

pattern of adult education—trends 

which will have a direct bearing on 

our programs regardless of their 

level or extent. 
1. The population of the United 
States is not only expanding at 
an unprecedented and unpre- 
dicted rate, but the character of 
the population is changing. Not 
only will adult education have 
to expand its existing facilities, 
but new types of facilities will 
have to be devised to assist in 
closing the gap between techno- 
logical change and the socio- 
cultural lag. 

2. The average age of our citizens 
is rising. Older people are play- 
ing more active social roles in 
our society. Adult education 
must find and develop new cur- 
ricula, new adult education fa- 
cilities, and new methods of 
teaching and learning for this 
group. What role will the uni- 
versities, public schools, mass 
media and labor play? Are 
there different levels of respon- 
sibility ? 

3. Not so much the land, but the 
number of people in the rural 
area is decreasing. Yet, the 
number of people in agricultural 
service jobs is on the increase. 
There is change in the rural 
community which is just as 
vital to the inhabitants—al- 
though overshadowed—as_ the 
change taking place in urban 
areas. Community or extension 
centers for transmitting the 
skills of human relations and 
leader training are needed; 
centers where people who are 
changing their way of life can 
learn to understand, mediate, 
and cope with the problems of 
changing communities. Adjust- 
ment in adult education admin- 
istrative and organizational con- 
cepts are necessary. 

4. The level of education is grad- 
ually rising. It is axiomatic that 
the more education a person 
has, the more he demands. As 
more and more people with 
higher levels of formal educa- 
tion leave the schools and be- 
come adults, they demand more 
and more real learning activity 
from the adult educator. This 
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. Social changes are 


6. 


demand is already upon us and 
will continue to increase in 
quality, in quantity, and in com- 
plexity. 

occuring 
with increasing rapidity. Is it 
valid for us to argue for Gen- 
eral or Liberal education as op- 
posed to Special or Practical 
education, when it is a fact that 
the skills you and I learn today 
will be outdated, not just once, 
but perhaps many times in our 
own life span? Should we heed 
the psychiatrists’ plea to edu- 
cate for the emotions as well as 
for the intellect? Is it that vo- 
cational, occupational, skill, and 
professional training are need- 
ed, but that basic to knowing 
ourselves, to being free men, 
making wise and rational de- 
cisions, there is need for crea- 
tive and liberal understandings ? 
When you think of the terms 
my city, my state, my country, 
do they conjure the same men- 
tal picture they did some years 
ago? The mobility of our so- 
city gnaws at the old chauvin- 
istic kind of nationalism we 
had in earlier years. We are 
no longer isolationists. The 
world becomes smaller as our 
modes of transportation shrink 
it. Foreign policy decisions be- 
come as important to us as the 
fight for water rights was to 
the pioneers in the Plains. The 
citizen is nearly isolated by wire 
service news accounts and chain 
newspaper views. Do we have 
the courage to develop and ex- 
periment with new ways of pro- 
viding the citizen with oppor- 
tunities to discuss, evaluate, and 
digest the rapid changes in the 
public affairs area? 


. Since 1900 the workweek has 


become three hours less each 
decade. What kind of respon- 
sibility do we have to people 
with leisure time to fill? How 
are we to reach the today’s un- 
reachables? Should we commit 
ourselves to the present cultural 
struggle for the mass mind or 
leave the field for safer ground ? 
We are now well into what may 
be called a “Renaissance of 
Thought and Discovery.” Per- 
haps, you will prefer to think 


of it as_ technological, yet 
science itself is going through 
a revolutionary change—not the 
least characteristic of which is 
the increasing specialization of 
scientists themselves. Not only 
is it becoming more and more 
difficult for scientists to talk to 
each other, it is evident that 
science has increasingly lost 
touch with the layman. This 
presents a tremendous challenge 
to adult education. One which, 
if not successfully met, may 
mark the beginning of the end 
for civilization itself. Or, you 
may think of it as an intellec- 
tual revolution, for the discov- 
ery of new chemical elements 
and of new horizons in the so- 
cial sciences has exploded many 
of our old concepts. We, the 
adult educators, can no longer 
claim ignorance of the chane- 
ing conditions brought about by 
these Even our 
prejudices and hiases must be 
repositioned. 


discoveries. 


These trends, with their increas- 
ing and varied demands, will make 
a strong impact on adult education. 
As adult educators, we can become 
leaders or followers—shaping  so- 
ciety or continuing to submit only 
to the extreme demands of that so- 
ciety. Our problem is great for we, 
as adult educators, are not accus- 
tomed to being leaders of thought, 
only leaders in programming. Yet, 
we will have to cope with these 
changes while the demand for our 
service increases, with only a_pe- 
ripheral acceptance of the concepts 
for which we stand, with only a 
peripheral staff, and with’ a_ pe- 
ripheral budget. As adult educators, 
you will be expected to be leaders 
for society in all of this. And, if you 
are not, you will be chastized by the 
very society that will continue to 
make new demands of you. 

How can you and I as adult edu- 
cators cope with the complexities of 
these issues and with their various 
resolutions in a free society? In- 
creasing attention is being paid to 
the humanities, to political and eco- 
nomic theory, to the social and psy- 
chological sciences; many groups 
are becoming more cognizant that 
the creative and liberal subjects con- 

(Please turn to page 188) 
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PROTESTS OF AN 
EX-ORGANIZATION MAN 

By Kermit Eby, Beacon Press, Boston, 
1961, 146 pp. $3.50. 

It isn’t often that the reader finds an 
author beginning a volume by pointing 
out that he is writing from experiences, 
not considered scholarship; that he was 
fired from his position of executive secre- 
tary of the Chicago Teachers Union; that 
he has certain biases and lists them; that 
he is partisan, and that he teaches the 
lives and loves of Kermit Eby at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under such titles as 
Social Science and the Value Problem. 
He didn’t say so, but the title of this book 
might well have been the same for it is 
an account of Eby’s life in organized 
labor, education and religion and his im- 
pressions. Each of the 19 chapters is in- 
teresting and the author “lays it on the 
line” as to how he feels about education, 
labor and religion. For example, on 
higher education he comments, “I once 
thought all Ph.D.s were definitely bril- 
liant—intellectual luminaries in the dark 
skies of mental mediocrity. Now I think 
that the Ph.D. is more often than not a 
mark of persistence, not unrelated to the 
ability of students to give their profes- 
sors what the professors want. Universi- 
ties and colleges produce more bricklayers 
than writers.” 

Although the author supports intently 
the objectives and philosophy of the labor 
union he is not hesitant to point to its 
weaknesses as he sees them. One of his 
gripes is “kept men” in unions. He says, 
“today, the educators and professionals 
employed by the labor movement are, by 
and large, apologists for the existing 
leaders and the existing power structures. 
They are the kept men, as are their 
counterparts in corporations, although we 
have always attributed higher motives 
and goals to men working with the labor 
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movement than to those wearing gray 
flannel suits.” 

Being a Brethren minister he felt com- 
pelled to express his feelings about min- 
isters and churches today by saying, “we 
success-blinded ministers prefer great 
dues-paying organizations of hypocrites 
over small groups that have preserved 
their integrity. We have accepted the 
Coca-Cola concept of religion. We pro- 
duce an effervescent, scintillating, spark- 
ling sermon, attractively bottled in pseudo- 
psychological terminology, pleasing to the 
customer even when it produces spiritual 
hiccups, and available to all customers 
at the standardized rate of the weekly 
contribution. Every Sunday on the pul- 
pit—the pause that refreshes.” 

Eby has never been one to “pull 
punches” and in this little book he puts 
into “charged” words the feelings and 
emotions that he has experienced, always 
reminding the reader that man is the 
center, never a statistic or number to be 
manipulated. 

Many will not agree with the author 
that, “we have embalmed our religion and 
our teaching along with the Declaration 
of Independence,” but most will agree 
that, “it is more important to win the 
man than the argument.” 

a i 


AMERICAN WELFARE 

By Alfred de Grazia and Ted Gurr, 
New York University Press, 1961, 470 
pp. $6.50. 

This book was designed as a factual 
survey of welfare systems. It succeeds 
in bringing together and ordering a mass 
of materials to answer the basic question 
posed at the outset: who gives what to 
whom, by what means and with what 
effects? Welfare services intended to 
benefit people who are economically hard- 
pressed are given primary emphasis, al- 
though in the sections on government, a 
broad scope of welfare functions are de- 
scribed, such as highways and regulatory 
activities, with even a page devoted to 
national security and foreign affairs. 

Readers will be disappointed if they 
expect an analysis of major issues, al- 
though many are touched upon, such as 
the competition for the voluntary welfare 
dollar, the reconciliation of local and 


the widest range of home-study 


information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


city-wide interests in community planning, 
the re-thinking of religious support of 
agencies with the expansion of govern- 
ment services, and the emergence of new 
roles for the corporation in philanthropy. 
The final chapter is a sweeping and in- 
teresting essay on the future of welfare 
in America, but it is not closely related 
to the bulk of the book. Generally there 
is more on the auspices and means rather 
than on the content or effects of welfare 
programs. 

Chapters devoted to the major institu- 
tions providing welfare services constitute 
the main organization of the book: the 
family, the neighborhood, the community, 
state-wide and nation-wide organizations, 
churches, fraternal and service organiza- 
tions, the educational system, business 
operations, labor unions, foundations, lo- 
cal, state, and national governments. The 
activities described obviously overlap 
from one system to another, notably in 
the work of national agencies and their 
local affiliates, foundations and the pro- 
grams they support, and between neigh- 
borhood and community. Indigenous, self- 
help activities of people locally tend to 
be confused with the work of branches 
of city-wide institutions; the whole con- 
cept of neighborhood is used with more 
fuzziness than is usual. 

General historical data are sketchy, 
with some major gaps in what is pre- 
sented and minor inaccuracies. Docu- 
mentary materials are summarized 
throughout, each case in its own terms, 
and the examples do not seem to be of 
equal significance or relevance. For in- 
stance, published reports of the Back of 
the Yards Neighborhood Council are 
taken at face value and are made the 
basis of questionable generalizations. The 
authors are more at home in the ma- 
terials on government, but even there, as 
an example, the two pages devoted to 
public housing and urban renewal do not 
constitute a well-rounded or balanced 
judgment on this complex development. 

The unevenness and sketchiness is bal- 
anced by the comprehensiveness of the 
volume. Its value will be the stimulation 
to further questions, and to the viewing 
of one part of the welfare system in rela- 
tion to others. No one who uses the book 
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These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
yas fe and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study. In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


ON-¢ 
Barnes & Noble 
Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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can leave it with a feeling that his special 
institutional interest has a monopoly in 
providing for the good life in America. 

ArTHUR HILLMAN. 
Roosevelt University 


LEARNING, REMEMBERING 
AND KNOWING 

By Patrick Meredith, Association Press, 
New York 1961, Copyright 1961, The 
Enalish University Press, Ltd. 

Any book should be designed for 
readers, that is to say, it should com- 
municate with some group of people. 
This does not mean that all books have 
to be directed to special or even clearly 
defined populations, there are some, like 
the Bible, that theoretically have a mes- 
sage for all men. “Learning, Remember- 
ing and Knowing” aims its message or 
messages at so many levels, it becomes 
very difficult to imagine any one audience 
or group of readers who will be con- 
cerned with it. 

This is a small book written by a 
British psychologist, who wishes to en- 
rich the lives of his readers. It is, there- 
fore, a sort of “How to do it yourself” 
book. Professor Meredith makes such 
statements as, “A book is arranged to 
start at the beginning of the first chapter 
and to finish at the end of the last chapter. 
This seems natural enough, but in fact 
it is purely an arrangement to suit 
authors, printers, and booksellers. It does 
not at all correspond to the needs of the 
reader’s mind.” 

The above is quoted to provide an 
example of the author’s rather friendly, 
unassuming approach to the general 
public. A public which is educated, can 
read, but one which has no special train- 
ing in science or technical learning theory 
problems. 

In chapter one, Professor Meredith 
presents a rather profound philosophical 
discussion of the “mind-body” problem. 
He then moves directly to a psychology 
of mental operations. He says that psy- 
chologists have been searching for basic 
units of the mind. “There have been 
many conflicting tendencies in psychology 
in its search for ultimate units and here 
we can only indicate what seems to be 
the most promising concept which is 
current today. It is known as the schema. 
We know very little about the patterns 
of brain activity which provide our 
schemas, nor do we need to know as far 
as psychology is concerned—these pat- 
terns are the concern of the neuro- 
physiologists. What concerns psychology 
is the interpretation for which each 
schema is responsible.” 

This reviewer has a very considerable 
respect for the schema theory of Professor 
Head and Sir Russell Brain. Perhaps an 
elucidation of this theoretical position 
belongs in another book. 

Professor Meredith refers to schemas 
as images, as units of mind and as 
reference points in a filing system of 
memory. This is peopling the field of 
psychology with constructs and reifying 
these constructs. Do we clarify the proc- 
esses of learning, thinking, and knowing 


if we stand at the head of an army of 
schemata which resemble Leibniz’s mon- 
ads, or Freud’s ids, ego, and super egos? 

There is one final quotation with which 
this reviewer is in hearty agreement. 
“And I then realized that the secret of 
successful reading is to become an Angry 
Young Man. The author is your enemy. 
You then go into battle fighting mad, 
mutter fierce imprecations as you trip 
over his barbed wire, hurl hate at him 
as he knocks you off your feet with his 
terrifying terminology, shake your fist 
defiantly as you stagger parched and 
blistered over the scorched earth of his 
arid abstractions.” 

Yes, with some authors this may well 
be the only effective approach. Hopefully, 
there are other books and other ap- 
proaches. 

STEPHEN R. DEANE. 


UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION 
IN THE ARTS 

By Freda Goldman, published by the 
Center For the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion For Adults, Chicago, 1961, 72 pp. 
paper, $1.00. 

A perspective on the relationships be- 
tween the role of art in American life, 
and the unique educational role of the 
university plus a description of existing 
programs conducted by evening colleges 
and extension. 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICS 

H. C. Harlan, Editor. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1961. 751 pp. 
paper. No price listed. 

One of a series of study-discussion 
readings prepared by the American Foun- 
dation for Continuing Education and 
published by Oxford Univ. Press. Useful 
as study guide and desk reference. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN SWEDEN 

By Paul Bergevin, Professor of Adult 
Education at Indiana University. Num- 
ber one in a series of adult education 
monographs published by the Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education. 61 pp. paper, 
$1.00. 

Bergevin outlines the purpose of Swed- 
ish adult education, discusses its historical 
development and describes eleven repre- 
sentative Swedish adult education institu- 
tions as well as the university and the 
study circle. 


18-80: CONTINUING EDUCATION IN 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO 

By J. R. Kidd, Published by the To- 
ronto Board of Education, 1961, 153 pp. 

A report of the population of Toronto, 
the educational agencies and organiza- 
tions, adult education participants, special 
concerns with a series of pertinent rec- 
ommendations. This book is of special 
interest to those leaders in cities of the 
U. S. now operating adult education 
councils or those contemplating the es- 
tablishment of a council. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

By Alfred and Elizabeth Lee. 1961, 
Barnes and Noble Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 367 pp. paper, $2.25. 


A discussion of love, courtship, and 
mate selection; engagement; marital ad- 
justments; child care and related family 
life activities. 

FURNITURE REFINISHING AT 
HOME 

By Nina Glenn Joyner. 1961. Chilton 
Books, Philadelphia, Pa., 91 pp. cloth, 
$2.95. 

For the amateur; covers antiques, res- 
torations, accessories, solid woods and 
veneers, and decorating. 


THE MOST COMMON MISTAKES IN 
ENGLISH USAGE 

By Thomas E. Berry, 1961, Chilton 
Books, Philadelphia, Pa., 146 pp., cloth, 
$2.95. 

Contains examples of everyday errors. 
Because of cross referenced index, ma- 
terial by subject can readily be located. 


“SEE IT AND SAY IT” 

A new foreign language series, “SEE 
IT AND SAY IT,” was initiated by 
New American Library, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York, in October. Using a 
word and picture approach for quick 
mastery of a new language without the 
aid of a teacher, the first two 50¢ Signets, 
“SEE IT AND SAY IT IN SPAN- 
ISH,” by Margarita Madrigal, and “SEE 
IT AND SAY IT IN ITALIAN,’ co- 
authored by Miss Madrigal and Giusep- 
pina Salvadori, were published in Octo- 
ber. French and German versions are to 
be available in the months to come. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND COMMUNITY 
ACTION 

By Charles R. Adrian, Peter H. Rossi, 
Robert A. Dahl and Lloyd Rodwin. Pub- 
lication of the Institute for Community 
Development and Services, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, 1960, 55 pp., paperback, $2.00. 

This monograph was originally pre- 
sented as talks given in conjunction with 
a series of seminars sponsored by the 
Institute. 


A DIRECTORY OF EDUCATION 
FOR ADULTS, published by the N. Y. 
Adult Education Council, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 25¢. Includes the 
names and addresses of 73 N. Y. Institu- 
tions and Agencies offering adult educa- 
tion programs. 


THE RULE OF LAW IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, by William O. Douglas, 
PERMANENT PEACE and A 
WORLD WITHOUT WAR by Walter 
Millis. Single copies free from the Center 
For the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


A COMPARISON OF THE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF ADULT RESIDEN- 
TIAL AND NON-RESIDENTIAL 
LEARNING SITUATIONS, a research 
report by A. A. Lacognata, available 
from CSLEA, 4819 So. Greenwood, 
Chicago, Ill. The research study tends 
to support the hypothesized superiority 
of residential instruction. Likely reasons 
are the variables of isolation, continuity 
and group influences. 


Adult Leadership 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


THE DUST IS DYING 

l6mm., Color or B&W, 13% min., 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Six farmers and ranchers tell what they 
are doing to prevent recurrence of the 
depression years’ “Dust Bowl.” 


MIRACLES FROM AGRICULTURE 
l6mm., Color or B&W, 13% min., 
oe. Dept. of Agriculture. 

A report on today’s farming and ranch- 
ing, marketing, processing, storing, trans- 
porting, and merchandising food and other 
agricultural products. Role of research. 


THE BIG CLASSROOM 

l6mm., Color or B & WH’, 30 min., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., $135 or 
$35. 

Teachers tour Europe under NEA 
sponsorship. Learn as they go; bring 
back better understanding of other peoples 
and their schools. 


FACTS ABOUT FIGURES 

l6mm., Color, 15 min., New York State 
Department of Health, Film Library, 84 
Holland Ave., Albany 6, N. Y., loan. 

Case history of effect of overweight on 
general health and how weight may be 
safely and comfortably reduced and con- 
trolled. 


HELICOPTERS IN FIRE CONTROL 
l6mm., Color, 13% min., U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Training film on uses of the small heli- 
copter and its coordination with other 
fire fighting resources. 

GYPSY DANCE 

l6mm., Color or B & UW’, 19 min., Pro- 
ductions Unlimited, Inc., New York 36, 
N. Y., $200 or $90. 

Authentic Hungarian gypsy dances, 
presented in traditional setting. 


MAN IN FLIGHT 

l6mm., Color, 18 min., United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N.Y, SUP IS. 

USAF School of Medicine research in 
biological and emotional stress. Intensive 
training methods. 


OUR FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 

lomm., B&W, 27 min., Productions 
Unlimited, Inc., New York 36, N. Y., 
$125. 

At the Zion Church, Cleveland, 1851, 
the Rev. Henry Schawn, newly arrived 
from Europe to take over the pastorate, 
finds his introduction of the tree and its 
shiny stars stirs up a storm of controversy. 

—+t @ Me- 


All Under One Cover 

CHARLES GILBERT, Director of the Adult 
Education Council of Greater St. Louis, 
has prepared for the first time a com- 
plete list of all adult evening courses 
offered in the St. Louis area. . . . 850 
courses by 19 public school programs 
and 65 other service agencies. An index 
of all subject matter areas is carried 
in the front of the attractive, well designed 
booklet. 


DECEMBER, 1961 


“Back Tracking” 

Few who have been in the position of 
making decisions have escaped the ex- 
perience of having to make changes in 
statements, policies, or rules. We should 
realize the importance of these changes. 
How and why they are made is of some 
concern. Perhaps more harm is done by 
the wrong method of change than by the 
change itself. One’s maturity goes into 
his “retreats.” The following suggestions 
are made: 1. When it is essential to re- 
treat, admit it. “We thought we had best 
do such and such, but found it to be 
unpopular, unwise, or inadvisable,” does 
no harm. We made a mistake—admit it. 
2. Tell those involved the facts. This is 
true democracy to let the people know 
that you know your errors. It indicates 
that you are responsible for your de- 
cisions, 3. Refuse to lay the blame on 
someone else. Errors made by sub- 
ordinates should be accepted by leaders 
as their own errors, for often they grow 
out of a lack of communication between 
leaders and subordinates. The ‘“We-ness” 
of responsibility is highly respected 
among executives. 4. Make corrections 
clearly. If a correction does not answer 
the problem created, admit it. Show 
what it does correct. Sometimes correc- 
tions that others desire are unrealistic. 
It is better to stand your ground and 
take time to explain why you cannot 
make the desired change than to attempt 
in vain to show that you have done all 
that is required. Another way to say this 
is to be completely honest and open about 
mistakes, differences, or variances con- 
fronted in decision making. From Howard 
College Extension Lines, LEE GALLMAN, 
Editor. 


Feliowships in Community College 
Administration 

Wayne State University, the University 
of Michigan, and Michigan State Uni- 
versity have announced the availability 
of a number of fellowships ranging up 
to $3000 annually for adults desirous 
of pursuing the doctoral program in 
community college administration. Ap- 
plications are due Feb. 1, 1962, and in- 
quiries shoule. be directed to: Dr. GEorGE 
L. Hau, Director, Midwest Community 
College Leadership Program, 3032 Rack- 
ham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Ohio Department of Education Advises 
Teachers of Adults 

“Sell the class the first night. Get 
activity going, less talk, more action. 
Try and find out what the group wants, 
then be flexible and meet it. All good 
teaching is personal.” “Learn to know 
your students personally. Greet them as 
friends, not as your pupils.” “A class 
must be well planned and organized. 
Adults are quick to see lack of class 
preparation and want the class to flow 
smoothly.” “Give a ‘come on’ or preview 
of the next lesson after a summary of the 
lesson just studied and discussed.” 
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What's new with 


NEWS FOR YOU? 


Beginning October 4, NEWS 
FOR YOU, the weekly news and 
feature periodical in easy Eng- 
lish for adults will be issued on 
two levels: 


Level A, 3rd to 4th grade 
Level B, 5th to 6th grade 


POPUPUPUPUr 


Tisttsttat int t 


TeFististiahisttsttsttat teint te? tet 


Write for FREE copies of 

three successive weeks— 

either or both levels, any 
y number you wish. 


POPUP 


Subscription rates for 17 weeks 


Number ordered Unit Price 
| $1.00 
2to 9 75¢ 4 
10 to 2 60¢ > 
25 to 49 50¢ 3 
50 to 99 40¢ ki 
100 and over 30¢ 3 


NEWS FOR YOU 
Box 131, Syracuse 10, N. Y. § 
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Ford Foundation Supports Visual Arts 

Five new programs in the visual arts 

totaling approximately $1,500,000.00 were 
announced by the Ford Foundation. The 
programs provide for the following ac- 
tivities : 

—Purchase of contemporary American 
works of art. 

—Monographs on significant living 
American artists. 

—Catalogues of outstanding museum 
collections. 

—Assistance to artists designing pro- 
ductions for professional theaters and 
opera groups. 

—A study of higher education in the 
visual arts, 


Shape Up or Ship Out 

In the name of defense against com- 
munism, some are reviving the era of 
fear and suspicion when the right to 
differ and discuss, to question and to 
move toward new social goals is so 
fundamental to our democratic society. 
The National Council of Jewish Women 
in its October issue of “Council Plat- 
form” reviews this right wing retreat 
from freedom in a discussion of the John 
Birch Society, the Christian Anti-Com- 
munism Crusade, Operation Abolition 
and the local impact that has occurred 
about the country. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing NCJW, 1 West 47th 
St., New York 36, New York. 
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A Star in the North 

“Care, Share and Dare” was the un- 
written theme and proved to be the 
practical guiding spirit for more than 
50 adult education leaders at Minot, 
North Dakota on October 18, 1961. From 
all over the state, from the universities 
and colleges, from public and private 
schools, from voluntary agencies such as 
the League of Women Voters, the 
P.-T.A., A.A.U.A., from the Credit 
Union League, from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, from the State 
Library Association, and from Extension, 
came men and women anxious to learn 
what adult education programs existed in 
North Dakota, and how they might be 
strengthened, and what each could do 
to improve state-wide adult education. 
No flowery speeches emerged, no heroes 
were named, but the meetings provided 
the climate for a frontal attack on prob- 
lems of communication, apathy and co- 
ordination of activities. 

A dynamic leader, CuristTINE FINLAy- 
SON, assistant state supervisor of Home 
Economics from North Dakota State 
University, sparked the opening session 
by challenging those present who cared, 
to share with the group their im- 
pressions and ideas for better adult edu- 
cation programs in the state. Many did 
including a panel composed of Dr. 
JosEPHINE Bartow, Head Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher Education, NDSU; Dr. 
©. A. DeLone, President, Dickinson 
State Teachers College; Mrs. LAWRENCE 
Summers, League of Women Voters, 
Grand Forks; Dr. KENNETH OLSON, 
Extension Service NDSU; Mrs. Mar- 
GARET Stav, State Library Commission, 
Bismarck; CHRISTINE FINLAYSON, Voca- 
tional Education, Fargo; and Dr. GLENN 
JENSEN, Executive Director, AEA. 

A hearty luncheon did not dull the 
discussion but improved the spirit of the 
meeting and by 3:00 p.m. there was 
unanimous opinion on only one point. 
It was that some sort of active, aggres- 
sive and dedicated state organization 
should be formed representing all groups 
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concerned about adult education in North 
Dakota which might provide a vehicle for 
coordination, keep all members informed 
about activities in the field and act as a 
voice for adult education in North 
Dakota. Pledges of cooperation came 
from representatives of all groups and 
agencies and at that time was born the 
Adult Education Association of North 
Dakota. CHRISTINE FINLAYSON was 
selected to lead the struggling but deter- 
mined infant association during the com- 
ing year with capable assistance from 
O. A. DeLonc, President-elect, Oswatp 
Hacer, Vice-President, MARGARET SvTav, 
Vice-President and BEvERLY ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 

North Dakota has accepted the dare 
to do something helpful for its citizens, 
it has the talent to perform a truly great 
service, it cares about the future and is 
willing to share its resources. Who could 
ask for anything more? 


Spots 
Some adult educators have found the 

use of radio and TV Spot Announce- 

ments a powerful and influential tool to 

tell the story of adult education in their 

communities and states. CoL.pertT Cusn- 

ING, in the October issue of the Colorado 

School Journal offers some appropriate 

guidelines for producing spots which may 

be helpful to adult education councils and 

program leaders. He advises: 

S—Be SPECIFIC 
The message must be brief and to 
the point. It should have a punch line 
that will attract attention. Your radio 
or TV station will probably be more 
apt to use a 15 or 30-second spot 
than a longer one. 

P—Be POSITIVE 
Use this opportunity to create de- 
sirable images or to present some 
desirable, constructive ideas. Don't 
criticize. Don’t moan. 

O—Be ORIGINAL 
Most of the old cliches are worn 
pretty threadbare. Do some “brain- 
storming” with your committee and 
you will be surprised at the results. 
A “take-off” on some popular com- 
mercial may be good, such as “It's 
what’s up front that counts” in 
describing quality teaching. 

T—Be TIMELY 
Early planning for the year will 
make it possible to schedule your 
SPOTS at the most desirable times. 
Station managers like to have the 
material well in advance so that they 
can plan too. 

S—Be SINCERE 
Remember the primary purpose is to 
inform the public and to enlist their 
cooperation. Wholesome humor is 
good—but please no corn. And ac- 
curacy is important too. 


Arkansas Organizes 


More than 50 people attended a meet- 
ing in Little Rock, called by Earn Perty- 
JOHN and LANeLL Compton to discuss 
the formation of the Adult Education 
Association of Arkansas. Otis FARRAR 
presided over the meeting composed of 
representatives from the public schools, 
university extension, agriculture exten- 
sion, State Department of Education, 
church groups, colleges, library and 
voluntary agencies. Out of the meeting 
grew the formation of a committee 
charged with drawing up a plan of 
procedure for formally organizing the 
new state association and for calling the 
next organizational meeting. EUGENE I. 
Jounson, AEA’s Executive Committee 
member from Region XI, served as re- 
source person for AEA. 


Leadership Seminar at MSU 


The 5th Seminar on Leadership in 
University Adult Education will be held 
in Kellogg Center, February 5-8, 1962. 
The planning committee is designing a 
program which it is hoped will again 
attract leading college and _ university 
educators from the U. S. and Canada. 


Closed Circuit TV 

Six buildings on the Michigan State 
University campus are now equipped for 
closed circuit televiewing. There are 63 
viewing rooms which can accommodate 
4,700 students at any one time. Seventy 
miles of coaxial cable were installed this 
summer. 


Cyril Houle Reports on First Meeting 
In Paris 

Four issues concerning UNESCO's role 
in the field of adult education emerged 
during the recent first meeting of the 
International Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Adult Education at the UNESCO 
House in Paris. A preliminary report by 
Dr. Cyrtm. O. Hou et, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, and 
American delegate to the meeting listed 
the four issues as follows: 1. Shall 
UNESCO be solely concerned with the 
help the “have” nations can give the 
underdeveloped nations in developing their 
adult education programs or shall 
UNESCO also strengthen programs in 
the more advanced countries? 2. Should 
literacy receive major attention in 
UNESCO's program of adult education 
or should attention be devoted also to 
other fields such as vocational educational 
and public affairs education? 3. Should 
adult education be considered an_ inte- 
gral part of the usual educational pro- 
gram or should it be organized as a 
separate movement with its own services ? 
4. Shall UNESCO concentrate solely on 
disseminating the results of known re- 
search or shall it also sponsor research 
activities of its own? These issues will 
be taken up in the final report of the 
meeting and will be considered by 
UNESCO officials when the projects and 
priorities are drawn up for the 1963-64 
budget. 


Adult Leadership 
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Tennessee Supreme Court Orders 
Closing of Highlander Folk School 


The Tennessee Supreme Court has up- 
held the revocation of the Highlander 
Folk School's charter and has ordered 
that the privately-owned interracial adult 
education school be closed. 

The opinion written by Jupce C. J. 
TREWITT sustained a Circuit Court's 
ruling which revoked the charter on two 
grounds: first, that Mynes Horton, 
director of the school, had operated it 
for private gain; and second, that beer 
and other intoxicating beverages were 
sold on school grounds without a license. 

Judge Trewitt did not rule on a third 
holding of the lower court that High- 
lander’s integrated operations violated a 
Tennessee law against allowing Negroes 
and whites to attend the same classes. 
In explaining why the Court did not 
feel it had to rule on this civil liberties 
point, the justice declared: “It might be 
observed here that we base our decision 
on the two propositions before the Court, 
that is the operation of this school for 
the personal benefit of Myles Horton, 
and that in such operation he repeatedly 
violated the criminal laws of this state 
in the sale of whiskey and beer in and 
about this school, and that this being so, 
it is unnecessary for us to pass upon the 
constitutional question as to the mixing 
of white and colored, male and female, 
in the same school.” 


Highlander, which has promoted inter- 
racial study groups and stressed inter- 
group improvement as a key remedy for 
social, education and economic problems 
in the South, has been controversial for 
most of its twenty-eight-year history. 
Tennessee officials have tried several times 
to close the school as a “public nuisance.” 
In 1959, county officers and a_ state 
trooper raided the school and arrested 
three white teachers on a charge of 
public drunkenness and one Negro, High- 
lander’s education director, on a charge 
of illegal possession of liquor. The raid 
started a state action aimed at revoking 
the school’s charter, which culminated in 
the Circuit Court decision last April. At 
that time, Crecm BRrANSTETTER, High- 
lander’s lawyer, asserted “The real reason 
for the court’s decision is that there are 
racially integrated classes at the school.” 
The attack on Horton likewise stems 
from his avowed belief in desegregation. 
The charge that he operated the school 
for personal gain seems weak as testi- 
mony at the trial emphasized that his 
$9,000.00 annual salary was low com- 
pared to what others had been paid for 
similar service. Mr. Horton, a Tennessean 
and graduate of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, was a founder of Highlander; he 
has lectured internationally on religious 
and cultural problems and has long been 
active in AEA affairs. 


State Grants Charter to Highlander 
Center 


A charter was granted to the High- 
lander Research and Education Center by 
the State of Tennessee on August 28 
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1961. This new organization (completely 
separate from Highlander Folk School) 
has been formed to carry on a Southwide 
adult education program including voter 
and citizenship education. Activities will 
include residential workshops and semi- 
nars, evening classes and research in 
related fields of adult education. Applica- 
tion has been made for tax exemption. 

Headquarters for the Center have been 
established at 1625 Riverside Drive in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where a_ building 
has been leased and some of the staff are 
living. Residential adult education facil- 
ities will later be developed on a large 
tract of wooded land in Jefferson County, 
eighteen miles away. Activities are now 
being carried on at the Knoxville Center 
and in rented facilities suitable for resi- 
dential education and evening classes. 

The directors who formed Highlander 
Research and Education Center are: 
Proressor Scorr Bates and RETIRED 
PROFESSOR EUGENE KAYDEN of the Uni- 
versity of the South; Myres Horton, 
Director of Highlander Folk School; 
May Justus, author and _ long-time 
Monteagle resident; and Lewis SincLatr, 
an economist with the TVA in Knoxville. 
A twenty-three-member Advisory Council 
will, recommend policy to the Board of 
Directors. They also serve as the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Highlander Folk 
School. 

Myles Horton, the school’s director, 
is devoting part of his time to the de- 
velopment of this new program. He is 
assisted by four staff members and a 
number of volunteer teachers. The staff 
and educational program of Highlander 
Folk School, insofar as it is financially 
possible, will be taken over. 

The new charter and the establishment 
of a base in Knoxville insures the con- 
tinuation of the Highlander idea. 


Appointment of Panel of Consultants 
President Kennedy has recently an- 
nounced the appointment of a 25-member 
panel of consultants to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, to re- 
view and evaluate the National Voca- 
tional Education Act and make recom- 
mendations for program improvement. 
3ENJAMIN WIttts, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, is chairman of the 
panel; James Parton, President of the 
National Farmers Union and member of 
AEA’s National Endowment Sponsoring 
Committee; and, Paut SuHeats, Director 
of Extension at UCLA and former AEA 
President, are members of the panel. 


Training Legislation 

Retraining provisions for the unem- 
ployed becomes law as a result of changes 
in the California Unemployment I[nsur- 
ance Code. Unemployed workers will be 
able to receive unemployment insurance 
benefits while being retrained to fit 
themselves for new jobs. A claimant is 
now free from the obligation of being 
available for work if he is undergoing a 
course of approved retraining. 


Adult Education Council of Cincinnati 
To Be Dissolved 

A report in the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
last month said that the Adult Education 
Council, a Community Chest Agency, is 
to be dissolved December 31, 1961, on the 
grounds that it has achieved the objec- 
tives for which it was founded and _ be- 
cause its function can be assumed by 
other agencies. Three phases of the work 
were recommended for continuation: The 
information center, a function the Council 
feels is being handled by the Community 
Chest Information Center; the “Menu of 
Courses,” a listing expected to be taken 
over by the Public Library, and coordi 
nation of an organization of adult edu- 
cators, a task to be assumed by former 
Council members. The Council’ was set 
up in 1934 to make the public aware of 
opportunities for adult education and has 
been in the Community Chest 14 years. 


Easing Employees’ Personal Problems 

Help for troubled employees is avail- 
able as part of the personnel program at 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. E. J. Henry, director of 
employee relations, says once the com- 
pany makes a selection, it’s obligated to 
help the new employee succeed—even if 
it requires involvement with his personal 
problems. This doesn't mean, says Henry, 
that the company should take on persons 
“who might be health hazards, or who 
are so extreme as to cause endless super- 
vision problems, or who are likely to be 
more disruptive to the organization than 
the worth of their skills.” Nationwide 
finds the most serious personal problems 
affecting employees’ work are (1) alco- 
holism, (2) mounting debts, and (3) 
“trouble at home.” Henry admits the 
personnel department's efforts often fall 
short of success. But, he adds, some em- 
ployees are helped, and the company feels 
even one “save” makes the entire pro- 
gram worthwhile. 


Mrs. Fisher Honored 

Mrs. WettHy FisHer of Literacy 
House, Lucknow, India, has been awarded 
a citation by the Merrill Palmer Institute 
of Human Development and Family Life 
in Detroit. The citation notes that her 
“life of accomplishment as educator, au- 
thor and world citizen has won for her 
the affection and admiration of men and 
women everywhere, in every station of 
life from the highest to the lowest, at 
home and abroad. . . . The frequent con- 
tacts she and her late husband had with 
Merrill-Palmer in years past were a 
source of inspiration and enlightenment 
to our faculty and students, bringing to 
them knowledge of the value and mean- 
ing of the great religions of the world.” 
Mrs. Fisher is a long-time AEA member. 


Grant to University of Michigan 

The University of Michigan has been 
awarded a $3,000,000 grant by the Ford 
Foundation for long-term development of 
non-Western and other international stud- 
ies. It is the largest, single grant of its 
kind the U-M has received thus far. Of 
the total, $1,580,000 will be used for ten- 
year support of the University’s major 
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graduate-training and research programs 
under the U-M Centers for Chinese Stud- 
ies, Japanese Studies, and Near and Mid- 
dle Eastern Studies. The rest, $1,420,000 
will aid for five years the following U-M 
units and programs: Center for Southern 
Asian Studies; Center for Russian Stud- 
ies; Program in Foreign and Compara- 
tive Law: Center for Research on Eco- 
nomic Development, which conducts 
training and research in economic de- 
velopment of low-income nations; pro- 
gram in Business Studies, which is 
concerned with the general area of in- 
ternational business and financial opera- 
tions; and Center for Research on 
Conflict Resolution, a research organiza- 
tion concerned with the problems of war 
and peace. The grant will also provide 


Adult Education and Aging 

The last of the regional conferences on 
Adult Education and Aging was _ held 
December 1-2, at the University of 
Minnesota. Dean J. M. NOTE is in 
charge of University arrangements with 
assistance from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and nine national sponsors. These 
sponsoring groups are: American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, the 
National School Boards Association, the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion, the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation, the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educators, 
and the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 


Human Values in the Emerging 
American City 

Evucene I. Jonnson, AEA Executive 
Committee member, was the featured 
speaker at the opening study-discussion 
program in Cincinnati, sponsored by the 
Goucher College Alumnae Club. The 
aim of the program is to raise the level 
of civic intelligence and participation in 
dealing with urban problems. It will en- 
deavor to increase understanding of the 
changing urban environment in which 
people live and within which they must 
work for the realization of human values. 
The program seeks to help participants 
acquire some understanding of the major 
issues we face in trying to guide the 
new kind of American City that is 
rapidly emerging. 


funds which will enable the established 
disciplines to relate training and research 
to international studies. 


NEW ... FOR THE SHORT NOTEMAKING COURSE .. . 


ESSENTIALS OF GREGG NOTEHAND: 


Intensive Theory and Practice 
By Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 


Executive Leadership 

Cornell University will present its fifth 
program in executive leadership during 
the week of April 1, 1962, at Motel-on- 
the-Mountain, Suffern, New York. The 
program will be conducted by MALcoum 
SHAW, management consultant, formerly 
Vice-President of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
and recently a visiting lecturer for Cor- t . . - 
ail Ghalveneley. New, intensive text-workbook presentation of Gregg Notehand— 
the quick, easy-to-learn, brief writing system based on the 
simple Gregg alphabet—designed especially for the short note- 


making course. 

e iT ACCELERATES reading 
PINPOINTS concentration 
IMPROVES listening 
DEVELOPS efficient study habits 
DISCIPLINES mental meandering 
ENFORCES active mental participation 
REINFORCES learning 


IDEAL FOR DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL CLASSES 


ORGANIZATION: 
Part | — Fundamentals Of Notehand And Notemaking 


30 lessons—25 for the principles of Gregg 
Notehand, 5 for the principles of Notemaking. 


1961-1962 Program of Visiting 
Professors in Astronomy Announced 
During 1961-1962, The American As- 
tronomical Society, under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation, will 
continue its Visiting Professors Program. 
Institutions desiring to have a prominent 
astronomer visit them for a two-day in- 
terval should contact: 
In the East: 
Dr. Franklyn M. Branley, Chairman 
Visiting Professors Committee, AAS 
The American Museum—Hayden 
Planetarium, 
Rlst Street and Central Park West 
New York 24, New York 
In the Middle-West: 
Dr. Victor M. Blanco 
Visiting Professors Committee 
Case Observatory 
Taylor and Brunswick Roads 
East Cleveland 12, Ohio 
In the West: 
Dr. Seth B. Nicholson 
Visiting Professors Committee 
Mount Wilson and Palomar 
Observatories 
813 Santa Barbara Street 
Pasadena, California 


Part 1 — Technical Vocabularies 
Suggested Notehand shortcuts for ten voca- 
tions—law, engineering, publishing, etc. 


Part Ili — Key To Notehand 
Keys to reading and writing practices, the 
notemaking illustrations, exercises, and _self- 
checks. 


MAKES AN IDEAL PERSONAL-SKILL PROGRAM WHEN 
COMBINED WITH PERSONAL TYPING 


Write your Gregg office 


GREGG PUBL'SHING DIVISION - McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Corte Madera, Calif: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


All educational institutions are eligible— 
liberal arts colleges, universities, especi- 
ally those which have little or no as- 
tronomy in their programs. It is essen- 
tial that requests for visits be received 
as soon as possible so itineraries may be 
prepared. Institutions that are able to, 
are asked to contribute $60.00 toward 
payment of expenses. All other costs 
above this amount, including honoraria, 
living expenses, and travel fees will be 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Epwin MorpoFr was recently appointed 
Academic Director of the Great Books 
Foundation, with headquarters in Chicago. 


VERNON B. SHEBLAK, administrator of 
management and personnel development, 
Northrop Corporation, Hawthorne, Cali- 
fornia, is the new president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors. 


GrorGE WEAVER, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for International Relations, was 
awarded the Eleanor Roosevelt key by 
Roosevelt University last month, its high- 
est alumnus award. Ropert AHRENS, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Adult Education 
Council of Chicago and AEA’s Executive 
Director for Region IX, made the 
presentation. 


Dr. Georce D. Sropparp, chancellor 
and executive vice-president of New 
York University, has been elected chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
National Educational Television and 
Radio Center. 


Extension at 
1953-54, is 


Paut SHEATS, Dean of 
UCLA and AEA President 
president-elect of NUEA. 


Emory AustTIN, director of adult edu- 
cation at Scottsbluff College, Nebraska, 
has recently been elected president of the 
AEA of Nebraska. During the last three 
years Mr. Austin has also served as 
AEA’s Executive Committee member 
from Region XII. At the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference he received the Nebraska 
award for having made an outstanding 
contribution to adult education in that 
state. 


James WHuitpp.Le, who recently re- 
turned to CSLEA from leave, has ac- 
cepted the position of voluntary Review 
Editor for Adult Education, replacing 
CooLrE VERNER. 


Fart Harcettr has resigned his posi- 
tion as President of North-East Missis- 
sippi Jr. College at Booneville and has 
returned to Chicago to complete work on 
his doctorate in adult education. 


Effective January 1, 1962, Dr. Carron. 
V. Newsom has resigned as President of 
New York University to accept the posi- 
tion of Senior Vice-President of Pren- 
tice-Hall publishers. 


Dr. Hoiiis L. CASweLL has resigned 
as President of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, effective July 1, 1962, to 
become General Chairman of the edi- 
torial advisory boards of Field Enter- 
prises Educational Corporation. 


Mrs. Miniurcent C. McInrosn, head 
of Barnard College since 1947, will re- 
tire June 1, 1962. 


Max Srern, Vice-Chairman of the 
Yeshiva University’s Board of Trustees, 
has made a gift of $1 million dollars to- 
wards the $25 million mid-town Center 
Development program of the University. 


Mrs. CuHaries Hynes, President of 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 


DECEMBER, 1961 


has been presented with the Outstanding 
Achievement Award of the University 
of Minnesota. The award is given to 
alumni who “have attained high eminence 
and distinction.” 


ArTHUR P. CRABTREE, AEA’s Vice- 
President and head of the Civic Education 
Department of the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation in New York State, had his ar- 
ticle, “Purposeful Education for Adults,” 
featured in the October issue of the 


N.E.A. Journal. 


BarNaBy C. KEENEY, President of 
Brown University, has a forthright and 
stimulating essay, “The Troublesome 
Side of Research,” in November's issue 
of Pleasures in Learning published by 
New York University Division of Gen- 
eral Education and Extension Services. 
Single copies are free. 


Dorotuy Hewitt, Executive Director 
of the New England Adult Education 
Institute, has announced that the opening 


of the winter term will be January 22, 
1962. 


Burton Durrtiz, Director of Chicago's 
Public Evening School Program for 
Adults, announced in a Chicago Tribune 
article last week that more than 21,000 
adults are enrolled in the night school 
program this fall term. This is an in- 
crease of 1,400 over last year. 


Jo—E Matruews, Director of Division 
of Extension Research and Training of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
presently on leave from this position 
serving on the staff of the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford, California. 


Wayne Dick, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Seattle Public Schools, and mem- 
ber of AEA since its founding, serving 
also as Executive Committee member 
from Washington, is resigning from his 
position January 19, 1962. Mr. Dick will 
retire from active work in the field of 
adult education. 


Dick FEATHERSTONE, formerly director 
of adult education in Birmingham's public 
schools, is the new assistant dean for 
continuing education in the College of 
Education at Michigan State University. 


SHiomo TapMor, formerly director of 
the Detroit Jewish Community Center, 
is now the Midwest Regional Director of 
the American Jewish Congress. 


Ropert C. OsporNneé has been named 
assistant dean of the school of Con- 
tinuing Professional Studies at Pratt 
Institute. He formerly was assistant dean 
of adult education at the University of 
Toledo. 


Donatp Deppe, assistant director of 
the University of Maryland’s Conference 
and Institute Division and AEA’s con- 
ference manager for 1961, was cited by 
CSLEA for planning and coordinating 
the Maryland Space Educational In- 
stitute, a program of nine weeks’ dura- 
tion designed to examine the ethical and 
intellectual responsibilities of the sci- 


entist and science educator toward the 
human society caught in the vortex of 
the space age. 


Don Serrerso, formerly employed in 
the field service division of Central 
Michigan University, is now assistant 
dean of adult education at the University 
ot Toledo. 


Tuomas Dau_e has resigned his posi- 
tion as director of the division of adult 
education at the University of Idahg to 
accept a similar position at the University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Pau Kaus 
is serving as acting director. 

ELpreDGE M. H1..er, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, has been named to succeed 
Davip M. CHURCH as executive director 
of the American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel, Inc. 


Maurice Wietinc, AEA Executive 
Committee member, is currently serving 
as chairman of the Ohio National Farm- 
City Committee which has been instru- 
mental in sponsoring a number of rural- 
urban workshops throughout the state. 


Dr. RALPH HERRING, a long-time pastor 
the First Baptist Church, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, has been chosen 
to lead the extension program of Southern 


Baptists. 
—¢{ @ > 
A. L. A. Exhibit 


Goals for Action, a triangular, three 
panelled permanent exhibit which illu- 
strates the needs of library service in 
college and university, public and school 
libraries is now available through the 
Library Administration Division of the 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. The exhibit 
is available without charge other than 
shipping costs as a three panel unit or 
as individual displays of one or two 
units. Each panel is complete with ship- 
ping case, lights and simple set-up 
instructions. 


Wanted 

Any man or woman residing in the 
United States with the heart, pur- 
pose, and willingness to help prevent war 
and preserve freedom may apply. 
This is a job that will last all your life— 
and your life may depend on the job you 
do. You will be an ambassador for the 
United Nations. Your territory will be 
your neighborhood, your shop or office, 
your town, city, state or as much of the 
earth as you can encompass. 

Your job: To inform yourself about 
the United Nations, and keep others in- 
formed on—What the UN has done and 
is doing to prevent war while preserving 
freedom; What it has done and is doing 
to stamp out poverty and prevent dis- 
ease; What it has done and is doing to 
establish a world of law and justice. For 
further information—and a free leaflet 
about the United Nations—write to: 
United States Committee for the United 
Nations, 375 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 
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Adult Education Bridges The Gap 
In The Quest For Peace 


Sian people from all walks of 
life—from all nations are working— 
are seeking—are hoping 
ing for a solution to the current in- 


are pray- 


ternational crisis which has loosely 
been termed “the cold war” and 
which has in recent weeks reached 
new levels of tension between the 
East and West. In this search for 
peace there are many gaps which 
surely must be bridged before har- 
monious relations between nations 
and people can once again be estab- 
lished and we can enjoy the serenity 
of true peace. One of these gaps 
failure to 
teach people how to participate ef- 


has grown out of our 


fectively in activities which would 
lead us to more complete under- 
standing. 

In formulating the plans for this 
meeting, the following objectives 
for the Adult Education Conference 
evolved : 

1. To clarify the role of adult ed- 
ucation in enabling citizen lead- 
ers to become effective in in- 
fluencing national and 
national decisions. 

2. To substantive ma- 
terials (in at least one area) 
with which adult educators can 
work in assisting citizen leader- 
ship with their responsibility 
for government. 


inter- 


provide 


3. To help members of the Asso- 
ciation to become knowledge- 
able and skillful in affecting and 
influencing public policy. 

4. To become aware of coopera- 
tive relations between adult ed- 
ucation groups, government and 
voluntary associations in order 
to utilize adult education to fur- 
ther strengthen citizenship re- 
sponsibility for public affairs at 
all governmental levels. 


5. To provide an opportunity for 
specialized interest groups to 
exchange ideas. 
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6. To stimulate delegates to go 
home from the conference and 
begin to work more effectively 
in their spheres of influence. 

In achieving the objectives of the 
conference the delegates were given 
the opportunity to: 

(1) Participate in work groups 
dealing with the problems of world 
affairs, 

(2) Attend some 
of the nation’s basic problems rela- 


seminars on 


tive to international understanding 
through mass media, education and 
intergroup relations, 

(3) Consult with national leaders 
of governmental departments and 
agencies, and 

(4+) Interchange ideas on some of 
the basic problems confronting adult 
education today. 

The conferees heard the Honor- 
able Chester C. Bowles, Undersec- 
retary of State, who pointed out in 
a brilliant address that foreign af- 
fairs is the business of the people, 
and whether we like it or not each 
of us. is involved in the quest for 
peace at a particularly dangerous 
moment in history. Mr. 
stated that four basic issues face the 
world today, (1) the political, eco- 
nomic, and social upheaval sweep- 
ing Asia, Africa and Latin America; 
(2) the phenomenal development of 
the Soviet Union; (3) the emerg- 
ence of Communist China; and 
(4+) the advances in military tech- 


Bowles 


nology providing some weapons of 
almost infinite destructive power. In 
meeting these issues, Secretary 
pointed out that “only 
through our traditional democratic 


faith can we overcome the barriers 


Bow les 


of language, economic differences, 
prejudicies and tradition to create 
the foundation of world partnership 
for freedom which eventually may 
evolve with a peaceful world so- 


This, he said seems to be 
America’s national purpose. 

Dr. Cyril Houle, Professor of 
Adult Education, University of Chi- 
moderated a panel which 
reacted to the address of Secretary 
Bowles, consisting of Mr. Francisco 
Cespedes, Department of Cultural 
Affairs of the Organization of 
American States; Dr. Phillip H. 
Coombs, Assistant Secretary for 
Education and Cultural Affairs, De- 
partment of State; and Mrs. Bonaro 
Overstreet, writer and lecturer. The 
panel delved into the problem of 
bridging the gap between informa- 
tion and action through adult edu- 
cation. Dr. Houle pointed out that 
we must use all our resources to 
serve our own problems and to 
work collaboratively with other na- 


ciety.” 


cago, 


tions so we may learn from them. 
Adult educators are basically con- 
cerned with the latter—how we can 
work together. 

Summarizing the remarks of the 
panel members Dr. Houle under- 
scored two major themes important 
to adult education: (1) We must 
expect and accept diversity, the 
spread of acceptance of other cul- 
tures; and (2) The education of 
citizens in the quest for peace is a 
long time business in which we are 
engaged. 

Since much of what is to be ac- 
complished in the quest for peace 
will come about as legislative action, 
a discussion of the legislative proc- 
ess Was essential to the basic theme 
of the conference. Dr. Wilmer Bell, 
Director of Adult Education, Balti- 
more Public Schools, chaired a panel 
of outstanding educators on the im- 
portance of the legislative process 
in the formation of public opinion 
and action. Educators, the panel 
agreed, must (1) know the legisla- 
tive process; (2) know their legisla- 


tors; (3) support appropriations 
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necessary to educational legislation ; 
(4+) present a united front; (5) 
know and work with the profes- 
sional legislative committee; and 
(6) work with their legislators to 
achieve desired legislative measures. 

Participation by all our citizens 
is essential in our quest for peace. 
Mrs. Grace Stevenson, Deputy Di- 
rector of the American Library As- 
sociation, summarized the delibera- 


tions of a panel on the Continuing 
Role of Public and Private Agencies 
in developing full citizenship par- 
ticipation in this mission. Mrs. 
Stevenson pointed out that it is 
through adult educators and_ the 
agencies and organizations they rep- 
resent that the best opportunity ex- 
ie ists to reach the people with the in- 


formation and the sense of responsi- 
bility the American people will have 
to have to carry them through the 
continuing crisis of our times. 

Donald J. Pryor, Director of the 
Cleveland Council on World Af- 
fairs, indicated that the theme of 
a the conference is the assumption 
that an individual in a democracy 
can and should play a part in the 
formulation and execution of for- 
eign policies. 

He said, “It is time that the en- 

tire fraternity of educators devote a 
bit of their time to considering this 
A question and to the task of develop- 
ing a set of priorities so that we will 
devote a proper share of our total 
resources to the effort to develop an 
informed and committed citizenry, 
which is a task central to the ques- 
tion of our survival.” 
Ve Dr. Dale Fuller, Executive Vice- 
President, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, proposed the Great Deci- 
sions Program as one means by 
which we can achieve full citizen- 
ship participation in the seeking of 
peace. Mr. William Moyers, Asso- 
ciate Director, Peace Corps, pointed 
to the Peace Corps as a rather start- 
ling and dramatic opportunity to the 
individual in this country to be sig- 
nificant as an individual in the fu- 
ture course of world affairs. 

A highlight of the conference was 
the opportunity provided the adult 
educators to confer with national 
leaders on problems of certain gov- 
ernmental having long 
vague implication for adult educa- 
tion. Conferences held 


agencies 


were with 
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Mr. James K. Carr, Undersecretary, 
and other officials of the Depart- 
ment of Interior; Mr. Franklin W. 
Phillips, Deputy Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Agency; Mr. Temple Wannamaker, 
Director, Office of Public Service, 
Department of State; Dr. Glen T. 
Seaborg, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; Mr. Thomas 
EK. Drumm, Jr., Administrator, 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, Department of Com- 
merce; Mr. Willard Cass, Deputy 
Under Secretary, Department of 
Labor; Mr. Kenneth Cox, Chief of 
the Broadcast Bureau, Federal 
Communications Commission; Mr. 
Nicholas Zuman, Assistant to Un- 
dersecretary, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Dr. Ed- 
ward L,. Katzenbach, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Education and 
Manpower, Department of Defense, 
and Mr. Charles S$. Murphy, Under 
Secretary, Department of <Agri- 
culture. 

Typical of the many remarks and 
observations made by these leaders 
were those of Mr. Roger Tubby, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs, Department of State. Mr. 
Tubby believes that adult education 
activities should be broadened and 


that schools and colleges should 
have strong world affairs courses. 


Mr. Dunean Clark of the Atomic 


Energy Commission pointed out 
that through adult education the 


public could develop greater under- 
standing of the works of the Com- 
mission as well as the real threat of 
a thermonuclear war. Mr. Henry J. 
Dempsey, Director of the Trade 
Initiation Division, Department of 
Commerce, stated that “Educators 
should arouse motivation for every 
citizen to think of U. S. markets as 
being part of the world market as 
a means of strengthening relations 
between our nation and the rest of 
the world.” Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health Education and Wel- 
fare indicated that members of AEA 
could help in supporting legislation 
for education programs at all levels 
by contacting their local Congress- 
men in order to bring about a mu- 
tual understanding and support for 
education. 

Dr. Edward Katzenbach, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for 


Education and Manpower Resour- 
ces, emphasized the need for an ed- 
ucated citizenry. The Department of 
Defense is concerned with this prob- 
lem and, to the extent possible, is 
encouraging the continuing educa- 
tion of military personnel through 
both civil schools and the in-service 
military education programs. He 
stated that Adult Education could 
help by informing our adult citizen 
of, (1) the meaning of limited war- 
fare, (2) the requirement for greater 
understanding between the military 
and civilians; (3) the impact of 
technological changes, and the con- 
tribution that the Defense Depart- 
ment makes to our scientific ad- 
vancement; (4) the significance of 
education acquired by officers who 
later work as civilians, and (5) that 
non-scientists should not fear science 
in this age of nuclear and_ space 
development. 

A unique feature of the confer- 
ence was the Mobile Seminars pro- 
gram. Conference participants were 
provided a choice of seven Seminars 
including: Pan American Union, 
Voice of America, Redevelopment 
Land Agency, Schools and Uni- 
versities in World Affairs, Wash- 
ington International Center, How- 
ard University, and the U. S. De- 
partment of State. 

Typical of these seminars: The 
group that went to the Voice of 
America learned first hand how this 
agency tells the American story to 
the world. An opportunity to talk 
with officials both from radio and 
television units was most enlighten- 
ing. Parts of the AKA program 
were recorded to be used by the 
agencies in the desire to promote 
freer and fuller interchange of ideas 
and viewpoints among the people 
and _ nations. 

The program at Howard Uni- 
versity on “Trends and Issues in 
Intergroup Relations” was held in 
the court room of the College of 
Law. Dr. James M. Nabrit mode- 
rated. It had members from the U. 
S. Civil Rights Comraittee; Wash- 
ington Urban League, Congress on 
Racial Equality (CORE); Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee; and the Di- 
rector of the Washington ‘Office, 
NAACP. Sixty adult educators par- 
ticipated in the question and discus- 
sion period. 
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The other seminars were equally 
attractive and stimulating. 

The conference closed with an im- 
pressive banquet at which Dr. Ster- 
ling MeMurrin, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, made a 
brilliant address on the problem of 
meeting the educational needs of 
society through meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the individual. Dr. 
MecMurrin was alluding to the re- 
quirement for the development of 
a sense of national purpose, which 
can be accomplished only if the 
needs of the individuals are in har- 
mony with the needs of society. The 
distinguished Commissioner gave a 
penetrating analysis of the conflict 
of ideologies, values of our present 
position in History, and the chal- 
lenge of this conflict to adult educa- 
tion—hbe it technical, liberal or what 

the challenge to continue to ask— 
to seek—to wonder—to study—and 
to act. 

As the 1961 conference of the 
Adult Education Association ended, 
the delegates had experienced a 
greater awareness of the vast and 
increasing horizons of adult educa- 
tion. For the conference had been 
sparked with an abundance of con- 
tents and of know-how; new goals 
had been set for future action, and 
there had been a wealth of inspira- 
tional experiences resulting in re- 
newed dedication to the purposes 
and objectives of adult education. 
Equally important, the delegates re- 
ceived a first-hand experience about 
the Federal government, its resour- 
ces, its problems, and its concerns 
about our future and the future of 
citizens around the world. 


Adult 


renewed vigor and enthusiasms are 


educators equipped with 


encouraged to return to their com- 
munities, to study and discuss the 
provocative and inspiring lessons of 
the conference not to accept them 
blindly, but from them to glean les- 
sons appropriate to the adult edu- 
cational needs of their own locali- 
ties, counties, or states. But most of 
all, based on their increased under- 
standing, to act—act according to 
their own interpretations. Only to 
the extent that the conference suc- 
ceeded in achieving its objectives 
can adult education bridge the gap 


to effective citizen participation in 
the quest for peace. 

Davip C. Berry, Chairman, 
Committee on AEA 
Conference Communica- 
tion and Reports, Pres- 
ently, Director of General 
Education Development, 
2nd U. S. Army, Ft. 
George G. Meade, Md. 


Ht @ te 
REPORT OF HOME AND FAMILY 
LIFE SECTION MEETING 
November 6 


Panel Discussion: 

“Helping Young People and Adults in 
a Better Understanding of Home and 
Family Life Education.” 

Panel Members: 
Edna P. Amidon, Director, Home Ec- 


onomics Education Branch, Office of 


Education, DHEW 

Augusta Clawson, Special Assistant to 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Eunice Heywood, Director, Home Ec- 
onomics Programs, Federal Exten- 
sion Service, USDA 

James Mendenhall, Education Director, 
Consumers’ Union, Mount Vernon, 
New York 

Lottie More, Area State Supervisor, 
Homemaking Division, Colorado De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Denver 

Demonstra- 

Agricultural 

University of 


Home 
Leader, 
Service, 


Margaret Oliver, 
tion Agent 
Extension 
Maryland 

Moderator: 

Edward V. Pope, Extension Specialist 
in Child Development and Human 
Relations, Federal Extension Service, 


USDA 


The panel discussed issues and chal- 
lenges presented by Mrs. Viola Hymes, 
National President, National Council’ of 
Jewish Women, in her address entitled 
“The Crucial Issues of Adult Education 
and What They Mean in the Field of 
Family Life Education.” 

Mrs. Hymes stressed the need for 
adult education to understand the com- 
plex forces and problems in the modern 
world which largely define the situation 
for the no longer uncommon “four gene- 
rational” family. Prominent among the 
issues described by Mrs. Hymes as di- 
rectly related to family life are: 

1. New demands on the family through 

lengthening the span of life; 

2. The need for wisdom in the use of 

mass media; 


Ss 
& 


RS SPI rt See 


3. Homogenized and _ stratified neigh- 
borhoods ; 

4. Effects of the “Affluent Society” 
upon the “Organization Man—Wo- 
man—Child” ; 

Marketing 


5. Changes in Consumer 


methods. 


Mrs. Hymes then challenged adult 


educators : 


1. to work through voluntary organi- 
zations which need professional guid- 
ance; 

2. to reach out into the community 
rather than expect people to “come 
and get it”; 

3. to create awareness and understand- 
ing of existing and potential useful 
community resources ; 

4. to be imaginative and creative in 
methods and techniques of reaching 
and teaching. 


The panel took off from the question: 
“What is being done now to help young 
people and adults to deal intelligently 
with these problems and issues?” 

The following programs were de- 
scribed, some by panel members and 
others by persons in the audience: 


A Parent Education and Preschool 
program sponsored by the Colorado 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
reaching some 6,000 young mothers in 
weekly or semi-monthly discussion groups 
while their children are in play groups 
under trained teachers. The program 
reaches both middle and lower income 
brackets. 

A cooperative program in Schenectady, 
N. Y., reaching high school youth and 
young parents in connection with a nur- 
sery school in the family living center of 
the high school. Parents and children 
observe the nursery school youngsters 
and discuss together child rearing prac- 
tices and problems. The program is di- 
rected by a home economics teacher with 
graduate training in family life edu- 
cation. 

Schools for young homemakers con- 
ducted by the Extension Service which 
stress family economics—money manage- 
ment, wise use of credit and other family 
business affairs. Some of these reach 
couples. 

A cooperative 


endeavor by various 


agencies in Baltimore directed primarily 
toward the needs and concerns of moth- 
ers receiving ADC payments. These ten- 
month programs dealt with understand- 
ing children, foundations of good health, 
clothing selection, eating habits, house- 
keeping routines, marriage and _ parent- 
child relationships. The Home Demon- 
stration Agent responsible for the pro- 
gram was located in the housing unit 
where clientele of the program resided. 
A program of the Women’s Bureau 
under the name “Earning Opportunities 
Forums” planned by employers, unions, 
Chambers of Commerce and men’s and 
women’s clubs. The forums are one-day 
institutes bringing together employers 
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who are considering employing women 
and training folks who might help set up 
training for them. Increasingly, employ- 
ers are willing to hire women on a part- 
time basis. 

A program in Salt Lake City to train 
operators of child day-care centers. The 
course, lasting 144 hours, covered man- 
agement problems and better care of the 
children. High schools in some com- 
munities are providing training pro- 
grams in child care for those who can 
get employment. 

Several programs designed to promote 
and facilitate better career exploration 
for young people. Cities specifically men- 
tioned in this connection were Cincinnati, 
(Youth Employment Service); Chicago 
(pilot Urban Redevelopment program 
under the Ford Foundation) ; Milwaukee 
(Career Day sponsored by 20 business 
groups); Washington (Hannah Harri- 
son school). 

Community discussion type programs 
such as “Parenthood in a Free Nation,” 
and the “National Purpose Project” of 
the National Recreation Association. 


There was also considerable discussion 
of gaps in present efforts to reach young 
people and adults in family life education. 
Important concerns raised by the group 
included : 

1. The need for a coordinated approach 

to the different educational programs 

in a community. 

2. More adequate day-care centers. 

3. Need to reach young people earlier 
in view of lowered age at marriage. 

4. More and better ways for adults and 
youth to work together significantly. 


wn 


Need to alert community organiza- 
tions to the importance of the home 
and family life field, especially in 
those areas where family-life educa- 
tion is being down-graded or elimi- 
nated from educational curricula. 

6. Need for increased opportunities for 
continuing education for working 
mothers. 


a | 


The possible need to de-emphasize 

- the image of the middle class family 
in family life education. 

8. The great need for individual coun- 
seling. 

9. The need for creative approaches to 

reaching fathers. 


—H @ 

Research on School District 
Reorganization 

Burton KreitLow, University of Wis- 
consin and member of the AEA Com- 
mission of Professors of Adult Educa- 
tion, is completing a long-range study of 
whether or not school district reorganiza- 
tion makes a difference in a child’s edu- 
cation. As a part of the study, teachers 
in one rural county of Wisconsin were 
questioned as to their attitudes toward 
reorganization. Eighty-eight percent fav- 
ored reorganization providing for one 
teacher for each class and grade level. 
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CNO Elects Officers 


IsRAEL SWEET, Dean of Admin- 
istration and Planning at Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, New York, has 
been re-elected president of the 
Council of National Organizations 
for Adult Education which closed 
its annual three-day meeting in 
Washington on November 10 at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

Representatives from eighty-six 
national organizations are partici- 
pants in the Council which concerns 
itself exclusively with educational 
activities in which national and in- 
ternational organizations composed 
of individuals, groups or institutions 
may confer, plan and work together. 

Serving with Dean Sweet in his 
second year as head of the organiza- 
tion will be vice-president, GEORGE 
B. Corwin, director of program 
services, National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; secretary, EpNA SOMMERFELD, 
College of Home Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State University, repre- 
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senting the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association ; treasurer, E. L. 
KELLER, Director of Continuing 
Education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, representing the National 
University Extension Association. 
Dean Sweet is representative to the 
Council from the Association for 
Higher Education. 

Elected to the Board of Trustees 
and Executive Committee’ for a 
two-year term are the following: 
AvBert L,. Ayars, Director of the 
Education Department of Hill & 
Knowlton, Inc., New York; GEoRGE 
A. Brese, Director of the Institute 
for International Order; WINIFRED 
L. Brown, Director of Personnel 
and Training, Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc.; Rr. Rev. Mseor. Francis W. 
CaRNEY, president of the Commis- 
sion on Adult Education, National 
Catholic Educational Association; 
and the Rev. J. BLAINE Fister, Di- 
rector, Department of Adult Work, 
National Council of Churches. 

Irvinc H. BECKER of Rye, New 
York, is executive secretary of the 
Council. 
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Business 
(Continued from page 162) 

What troubles me tonight is the 
nagging question: Has the lesson 
been fully and finally learned ? 

Again we hear the voices of earn- 
est but misguided men who assume 
that we can ignore the lessons of 
history, disregard the vital impor- 
tance of the United Nations, reck- 
lessly raise our tariffs, cut off foreign 
aid, abandon our allies, and some- 
how escape the consequences. 

I respect their sincerity and un- 
derstand their honest desire for 
simpler answers. But would their 
undoubted patriotism and good in- 
tentions lessen by one iota the catas- 
trophe that would surely occur if we 
accepted their advice ? 

The economic interdependence of 
our modern world continues to grow 
steadily. Already the United States 
is importing almost 50 percent of its 
industrial raw materials. This in- 
cludes all of our tin, all of our rub- 
ber, 97 percent of our manganese, 89 
percent of our nickel, 84 percent of 
our aluminum, and large percentages 
of other minerals. 

If we should commit the folly of 
abandoning our relations with the 
world, we would lose both the 
strength and resources which we 
now draw from the world. We 
would be left alone, and gravely 
weakened, to face Communist pres- 
sures which had been compounded 
by our own recklessness. 

The unprecedented world chal- 
lenge that confronts us now stems 
not from foreign aid, not from inter- 
national trade, not from the ups and 
downs of UN debate, not from the 
views of our neighbors with whom 
we may disagree, but from the un- 
precedented revolutionary forces of 
today’s world. 

Although the Communists did not 
create these forces, it is inevitable 
that they should seek to capture and 
control them. In Berlin, Southeast 
Asia, Cuba, and elsewhere, the 
Communist movement poses an un- 
remitting challenge to our strength 
of will, our firmness of purpose and 
our intelligence. 

Yet the Russians are not all ten 
feet tall, nor have they demonstrated 
any particular skill in dealing with 
the complex forces which have been 
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generated in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Indeed, in the political and eco- 
nomic field it may be said that the 
Kremlin’s mistakes have been both 
frequent and serious. Nor are the 
Kremlin’s frustrations confined to 
the developing continents. 

What, for instance, about their 
often repeated demands for a con- 
test between the Communist way 
and the Democratic way? Haven't 
we had precisely such a contest in 
Germany for the last fifteen years? 

While West Germany has been 
developing under a democratic sys- 
tem, East Germany has adhered 
rigidly to the Soviet political and 
economic philosophy. And what has 
been the result ? 

Today in West Germany we have 
one of the great economic, social and 
political success stories of modern 
times—a free, prosperous, dynamic 
society of enormous vigor and 
promise. 

By contrast, East Germany stands 
as a shoddy failure, economically de- 
pressed, intellectually sterile, and 
scorned by most of its own citizens. 

Indeed, the Soviet failure in East 
Germany has been so great that the 
Communists have had to build a 
wall backed by machine guns and 
tanks to keep the East Germans 
from moving en masse from the so- 
called “Communist Utopia” of East 
Germany to the “capitalist cesspool” 
of West Germany. 

In this single act of desperation 
the Communist leaders have made it 
clear to the world that the one way 
they can keep their people in is to 
lock them in. 

Admittedly, the Berlin wall 
creates new problems for the West. 
But let us not forget that it stands 
as a monumental symbol of the utter 
bankruptcy of Soviet policy in 
Europe. 

I do not suggest that these Com- 
munist setbacks and _ frustrations 
lessen the present danger. On the 
contrary, the very failure of much 
of the Soviet economic and political 
effort in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
may help explain the Kremlin’s 
reckless military pressure in Central 
Europe. 

For the short haul, the frustration 
born out of these setbacks, coupled 


with an uncertain China on their 
back doorstep, may make the Soviet 
Union much more difficult and dan- 
gerous to deal with. Over the long 
run, however, the outlook may be 
somewhat brighter. 

Blocked in their attempt to over- 
run Asia and Africa by economic 
and political maneuvers, and blocked 
from West Berlin by NATO power 
and will, is it not possible that sober- 
minded members of the Kremlin 
may ultimately feel that the time has 
come for a rational adjustment that 
will humiliate no one, and thereby 
open the door to meaningful nego- 
tiations ? 

Although I can see no particularly 
hopeful signs on the immediate ho- 
rizon, we must never close the door 
to this possibility. 

Until that time comes, however, 
our task is vigorously to pursue our 
objectives of orderly, peaceful 
growth in Asia, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Europe, while firmly hold- 
ing our ground in regard to such 
questions as Berlin. 


Let me add that in spite of our 
daily dose of crises and conflict, I 
am deeply convinced that time is on 
the side of freedom. 

There are two great tides in the 
world today. One is the tide of Com- 
munist-instigated Cold War conflict. 
This is the world of barbed wire and 
stone walls, of night raids in the 
jungle and threats of nuclear de- 
struction, of violence, distrust and 
fear, of stand-off and fallout. 

Yet side by side with this current 
of fear and destruction runs a coun- 
ter-current, a tide of hope and op- 
portunity, running strong toward 
freedom, toward increasing under- 
standing and toward justice among 
nations and men. 


It will take great energy, pa- 
tience, and wisdom to deal effective- 
ly with the powerful forces which 
are shaping our new world. It will 
take all the rich variety of tools 
which our pluralistic society can pro- 
vide: the art of diplomacy, the 
warmth of person-to-person rela- 
tionships, the helping hand of eco- 
nomic and technical aid, and the pro- 
tective shield of military strength. 

Yet with one essential proviso I 
remain confident of our capacity suc- 
cessfully to meet the challenge. This 
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proviso can be simply stated: Do 
we clearly understand the nature of 
the struggle? At this crucial moment 
in history, what precisely do we 
Americans seek? In other words, 
what is our national purpose? 

Some will answer that our na- 
tional purpose is self-evident: to pre- 
serve the American way of life. But 
in today’s tightly interrelated world, 
is this answer still adequate? 

Imagine yourself for a moment 
talking to a young Assamese school 
teacher on the banks of the great 
Brahmaputra River in northeastern 
India. “Why,” he might ask, “should 
we Indians associate ourselves with 
you Americans in the struggle 
against Communism ?” 

And suppose you should answer, 
“Because we need your help in pro- 
tecting the American way of life.” 

Could you expect anything less 
than total bewilderment ? 

Why should Mohan Chandri, a 
simple Indian school teacher, agree 
to risk his life to assure the con- 
tinued comfort of the richest people 
in the world twelve thousand miles 
away ? 

Others may suggest that Amer- 
ica’s national purpose should be ex- 
pressed in broader terms. “Is it not 
our true objective,” they may ask, 


“to capture the minds of men and, 


through economic aid and skilled di- 
plomacy, to bring them into line be- 
hind American leadership ?” 

This interpretation of America’s 
national purpose would appear to 
Mohan Chandri and to most people 
abroad as even more arrogant and 
insensitive than the first. 

“What right has any nation,” they 
would ask, “to set out to capture 
the minds of men? Didn’t Jefferson 
say that America’s task was to free 
men’s minds and not to enslave 
them? And does even the most cyn- 
ical among you seriously believe that 
your government can purchase the 
loyalties of whole nations?” 

Such arguments have a_ hollow 
ring in the ears of most of mankind 
because they are so totally unworthy 
of us. 

What then are America’s true 
purposes, and how can we present 
them to the world in understandable 
terms? 

Although the obstacles to the kind 
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of world which we seek are formid- 
able, our goals, at least, are clear. 

Since the beginning of time, men 
of all races and creeds have worked 
slowly and tortuously to establish 
certain universal values. In one form 
or another, these values have pro- 
vided the dynamic core of every ma- 
jor civilization. They are reflected 
in the world’s great religions, each 
of which in its own way expresses 
the Golden Rule. 

Today these values are threatened 
by a Communist movement which 
denies the importance of the indi- 
vidual and which would deprive him 
of his dignity and justice. 

The present challenge, therefore, 
is not simply to the privileged mi- 
nority of mankind who have the 
most to lose in a material sense. It 
is a challenge to all men who cher- 
ish freedom and the right to work 
out their destiny in their own way 
within the framework of their own 
history and culture. 

So again let us imagine ourselves 
in the village on the Brahmaputra 
as Mohan Chandri again puts the 
crucial question, “Why should we 
Indians associate ourselves with you 
Americans in the struggle against 
Communism ?” 

And suppose you should answer: 
“Although you and we are thou- 
sands of miles apart in a physical 
sense, we share certain universal be- 
liefs for which generations of our 
forebears have fought, which we are 
prepared to defend today, and for 
which your own great Gandhi died. 

“Although we Americans do not 
always live up to these principles, 
they are the clearly stated objectives 
which spur us to improve our own 
society and to work with others to- 
wards a peaceful world. 

“Here in India you have your 
own deeply-rooted prejudices and 
limitations which you are earnestly 
seeking to remove. You, too, are 
reaching for the perfectability which 
may never come but which will re- 
main the everlasting goal of all free 
men. 

“Therefore we say to you, and to 
all others who share in these con- 
victions: Let us work together to 
create a world in which men may 
free themselves from the sterile grip 
of totalitarianism which denies these 
basic human values. 


Americans have 
much to give, we are prepared to 
assist your own effort to strengthen 
your economy and provide greater 
opportunities for your people. We 
do this not because we want to pos- 
sess you as satellites, but solely to 
enable you to make your own free 
choices within your own culture 
and your own historical framework.” 
* * * 


“Because we 


When we speak in these universal 
terms, the faces of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people of all races, creeds 
and cultures will light up in new 
confidence and understanding. 

For the most effective response to 
today’s complex, dangerous, yet in- 
finitely promising world lies deep in 
the democratic faith which provided 
strength and direction to previous 
generations of Americans. 

Let us therefore put aside our 
frustrations, let us clear our vision, 
and let us marshal our energies and 
patriotism, and those of our well- 
meaning fellow citizens who today 
lean toward self-defeating courses of 
action in the face of our global chal- 
lenge. Our historic role as a nation 
is clear, and it is time to reaffirm it 
at home and abroad. 


Only through our _ traditional 


democratic faith can we overcome 
the barriers of language, economic 
differences, prejudices and tradition 
to create the foundation of the 
world partnership for freedom 
which eventually may evolve into a 
peaceful world society. 

This, it seems to me, constitutes 
America’s national purpose. Why 
else are we here? 
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The World in Crisis 

Three Sunday evenings, November 12 
and 26 and December 10, will be de- 
voted to a study of “The World in 
Crisis” at UCLA. Planned by the Uni- 
versity Extension Department of Social 
Sciences, headed by LEONARD FREEDMAN, 
the 8-10 p. m. program will be devoted 
to an analysis of one major crisis or 
event with three or more speakers pro- 
viding an inter-disciplinary approach to 
the topic. Crucial areas to be considered, 
subject to world conditions at the time, 
are Berlin, nuclear testing and arms con- 
trol, the 22nd Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and 
tension areas in Southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, Latin America, and Africa. 
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Other Story 


(Continued from page 167) 
caused many citizens to request that 
their loans be transferred to gifts. 
When it came time to decide on a 
name to be engraved on the wall it 
was decided to name the building 
the Community Clinic, for all agreed 
that their “Operation Cooperation” 
had brought dividends. The Illinois 
State Legislature crowned their tre- 
mendous feat by approving House 
Resolution 60 and Senate Resolution 
61 commending this little town for 
its tremendous accomplishment. 

In the last paragraph of their pan- 
tomime skit at the dedication serv- 
ices Xville claimed that their Com- 
munity Clinic was more than a beau- 
tiful modern picture window or a 
structure of elegant Union County 
Limestone. The Community Clinic 
was a symbol of an idea and a con- 
viction from the community to the 
region of Southern Illinois. The idea 
being that democracy is still at work 
in Smalltown and Hometown USA. 
The conviction being that Xville 
proved to itself and to others that 
there is no job she cannot do—no 
problem she cannot solve when she 
makes use of her own native initia- 
tive and abilities, and applies the 
knowledge and resources available 
to her. But above all, she has proved 
that there is no substitute for co- 
operation, hard work, and an atti- 
tude that says, “It has to be done, 
it can be done, and it will be done!” 

However, as the consultant rev- 
elled in this accomplishment with 
the community he wondered, is it 
possible that Xville has finally dis- 
covered the meaning of the process, 
or are these fine words just plati- 
tudes and theory? 


Xville’s Other Story: A Typical 
Dilemma of the Community 
Development Process 

A year later a report by the Com- 
munity Council of obstacles over- 
come, for the Federated Woman's 
Clubs Community Achievement 
Contest, revealed that again igno- 
rance reared its ugly head and the 
constructive through 
which the individual can move in- 
telligently and exercise his social re- 
sponsibility, were “cast to the wind.” 
Significantly enough this ignorance 
arose in the community where it was 


processes 


least expected—from the profes- 
sional level. This story is best told 
in the words of the Council’s report. 

“The development of a modern 
medical facility for our community 
is a reality. Yet, it has not been 
realized by merely wishing it into 
existence. It has materialized 
through the persistent attention of 
those dedicated to improve the 
health and general welfare of our 
citizens. 

“From the very first moments in 
1958 when the Community De- 
velopment Organization began dis- 
cussing the dire need for adequate 
medical service, there was much 
undercurrent rumbling to the effect 
that any effort in this area would 
bear a ‘taint’ of socialism. The 
many businesses which had been 
established in the community over 
the years had not been subsidized by 
a public subscription, why start the 
practice now? The argument could 
have been well taken if there were 
alternate procedures it was ex- 
plained, but every procedure for at- 
tracting a general practitioner of 
his own accord had been tried, and 
all contacts had yielded nothing. 

“As the program of developing a 
Medical Center began to take shape, 
the overriding damper to general 
enthusiastic support was the reality 
of the financial requirements. Mini- 
mum estimates on a building were 
$25,000 and economic hardship was 
the general cry of the area as a re- 
sult of frequent agricultural failures. 
Even the job of selecting a site was 
laden with the human element of 
trying to achieve some _ personal 
gain. Many sites were offered, but at 
prices which were of little value for 
location and which were overpriced 
to the project. When a downtown 
site was finally selected as ideally 
located for attracting business to the 
business district and erasing a long- 
standing eyesore, the cry went up 
from the side lines of ‘paid too 
much.’ Yet, the faithful prodded on. 

“While the building was erected, 
the community was exceedingly for- 
tunate in obtaining a fine medical 
man, whose background was 
checked out carefully. However, he 
had no more than arrived in the 
community until our local Medical 
Society was indirectly casting asper- 
sion upon his non-citizen back- 


ground and lack of familiarity with 
local practice. Our community was 
shocked to discover the apparent 
impression that sickness was not the 
same over all the world and that 
treatment did not depend upon 
medical proficiency but rather upon 
citizenship status. The good doctor 
was embarrassed and harassed by 
such actions as being monitored 
when he visited his patients at the 
hospital 


“In addition to the problem of our 
doctor’s not being able to freely 
practice within the Society and in 
the attending of his patients in the 
hospital, another obstacle appeared 
to affect his community practice. 
Through an. agreement made by the 
county schools it was the practice 
for general immunizations to be 
given on a rotating basis by the 
doctors in each locale. One of the 
first restrictions imposed by the 
local Society was that our doctor, 
being a non-citizen, should not par- 
ticipate in the program. This opin- 
ion infuriated the community be- 
cause our doctor had been duly 
licensed by the State. 

“It was necessary for the Com- 
munity Council to marshal its forces 
and make representation before the 
local Hospital Board in order that 
the Medical Society and staff would 
give the doctor a fair hearing. With 
this strong community support, the 
situation was clarified and assur- 
ances were given that the doctor 
would be able to practice without re- 
striction and was ‘welcomed’ into 
the group. The various members of 
the Community Council went back 
to their private affairs, assuming 
that the situation was resolved prima 
facie. 

“Later information, to the effect 
that a continuing unfriendly attitude 
existed between the doctors in the 
county and our doctor, should have 
led us to suspect a further break- 
through of trouble. The trouble 
came when it was disclosed that cer- 
tain active members of the Medical 
Society were making representations 
that our doctor did not conduct a 
qualified laboratory and that he was 
attempting to overcharge on Public 
Aid cases. This matter had become 
serious indeed, because the Society’s 
efforts were directed by two of its 
members who act as Advisory Board 
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Members to the local County Aid 
Superintendent. The Society’s ef- 
forts have been directed so as to try 
to get our doctor disqualified or dis- 
credited from serving Public Aid 
recipients even before he was in- 
formed that charges had been made 
against him. The community rose 
once again to the challenge, entered 
into the affair and soon discovered 
that it was once again the personal 
malice of individual physicians at 
work, 

“A general community meeting 
was held and representations were 
made to the State Medical Advisory 
Board concerning the situation. The 
doctor was vindicated and certain 
fees which had been denied him 
locally were awarded by the State 
Comunittee. 

“It becomes increasingly evident 
that there is an on-going program 
being conducted by certain doctors 
within this locality which is designed 
to discredit and dishearten a good 
doctor which the community has 
‘sweat blood’ to obtain. The com- 
munity generally worked in har- 
mony to achieve the goal of sufficient 
medical service and was able to suc- 
ceed despite its minor disagree- 
ments. Yet, there is a general frus- 
tration and disheartenment that the 
effects of community enterprise can 
be so easily nullified by the insidious 
works of professional men who ap- 
parently cannot stand medical pro- 
ficiency within their medical profes- 
sion. Our community stands in 
Minuteman readiness to defend its 
doctor from unfounded charges and 
to give him an atmosphere in which 
he can work without the awful op- 
pressiveness of waiting to be sued 
or otherwise represented in poor 
stature to the general community. 
We are pledged to defend our right 
to this freedom for medical service 
need and are even more committed 
in this regard because of the ex- 
treme competency as shown to date, 
by a good physician-surgeon who 
was obtained directly by united com- 
munity endeavor.” 


The Professional: Hindrance or 
Asset to the Community 
Development Process? 


The first part of this material 
makes a very “rosy” story, but the 
second part indicates that in Xville 
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at least there are some important 


segments of our institutionalized 
society which seem to resist, or not 
to understand the inherent meanings 
of the community development proc- 
ess. Although this story involves the 
medical profession it should be im- 
mediately stated that this is not 
unique to this profession. Situations 
could be reiterated of how individ- 
uals in the other professions have 
also exemplified .this type of igno- 
rance. Actually, many medical men 
have spearheaded constructive com- 
munity action. 

Unless the professions take the 
time to understand the process, and 
the affects of their own attitudes and 
behavior upon local community con- 
ditions, they have little to contrib- 
ute to the social and ethical ad- 
vancement in a democracy; and 
should not be too quick to pass judg- 
ment on the community develop- 
ment process. 

The social issues, conditions or 
contradictions which community de- 
velopment as a process is struggling 
against, reach much deeper into 
the “woof and warp” of contempo- 
rary society. It attempts to strike, in 
an educative manner at the super- 
ficial attitudes, values, philosophy 
and social ethics of the professional, 
as well as the layman, which have 
bred the anti-democratic processes 
plaguing most communities here and 
abroad. Regrettably too many com- 
munity development activities do not 
give sufficient importance, respect 
or study to this dimension of the 
community development process. 

Despite all our so-called knowl- 
edge and science, there has not been 
developed the type of insight which 
makes it possible for knowledge to 
attack and rectify such complicated 
social conditions as Xville’s, in an 
educative manner. Perhaps one of 
the reasons is that the professional is 
not equipped to perceive the effect 
of his behavior on the entire social 
milieu. It would be best if at some 
point in the formal education of the 
professional he would be taught 
these perceptions. However, since 
this does not seem to be occurring, 
adult education must create the edu- 
cational climate through which all 
professions can professionally ana- 
lyze their community role. 


What deserves more professional 
evaluation by adult education is a 
reorientation of basic concepts that 
utilizes the experience of grappling 
with problems as an occasion for 


growth toward maturity. Other im- 


portant conditions to be incorpo- 

rated into this reorientation are: 
1.A more liberalized learning 
which respects the importance 
of understanding human rela- 
tions and the value of working 
with responsible lay groups. 

2. Less stress upon outlined 
courses or procedures and more 
upon helping people with de- 
cision-making when they are 
facing the problems that are 
realistic to them. 

3. Learning the principles and ele- 
ments of the community devel- 
opment which assists 
both the professional and lay- 
man in understanding and over- 
coming those complicated as- 
pects in community 
solving. 


process 


problem 


4. Discerning the democratic lead- 
ership responsibilities of the 
professional (of all disciplines ) 
and how to apply these qualities 
of the process. 


wal 


. More interdisciplinary confer- 
ences to develop a professional 
code of educative action for rec- 
tifying social ills. 

Perhaps out of the information 
arising from this type of adult edu- 
cation may evolve more perception 
and the “social tools” for applying 
those insights which improve the 
channels of communication and hu- 
man relations in a community, so 
that historians from another planet 
perhaps will not have to record in 
Earth’s epitaph: “What a pity a 
sufficient professionals 
didn’t better! They 
seemed to have lost sight of the fact 
that society expected more responsi- 
bility from them, but they were not 
able to perceive their obligation and 
the importance of fulfilling that re- 
sponsibility intelligently !” 
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number of 


know any 


Retires 

Mrs. LoLeta FyAn, who since 1941 has 
served as State Librarian and provided 
outstanding leadership in Michigan Adult 
Education, retired from active service 
March 24th. 
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Listening 

(Continued from page 164) 
vided sufficient support to help her 
past this difficulty? Can the person 
who does not have confidence in one 
type of work be encouraged to try 
something else? Is it possible for the 
professional staff to recognize con- 
flicting interests of volunteers? 
Should the volunteer be relieved of 
the extra obligation and allowed to 
drop out without personal conflict ? 
Who will take her place if she does ? 
These can present dilemmas for busy 
staff working with volunteers. 

9. Plans did not fit the personal 
situation of some volunteers. 

Some women found differences 
between their personal family needs 
and those of the volunteer work. 
Many said: “I do not like to volun- 
teer in the summer.” Yet, because of 
the research design of the safety 
study, volunteer visitors were re- 
quired throughout the year. One 
stated: “The person should have 
worked me hard for a short time.” 
Yet, the research plan was built 
around a small amount of work over 
a long period of time. PTA officers 
change in the spring, and members 
customarily plan on a summer free 
of PTA work. Yet, the research 
plan called for visits in the summer 
and hoped to utilize PTA assistance. 

Young neighborhood mothers from 
all social positions may be best suited 
for a certain volunteer job (as they 
proved to be in the safety study). 
They may also be expected to be 
mothers with many family duties 
that interfere with their volunteer 
commitments—even though they 
may want to help. 

Can we afford to adjust our plans 
to the needs of the best suited volun- 
teers in order to reduce drop-outs 
and promote satisfaction ? Sometimes 
it seems that we must recruit other 
volunteers whose available time fits 
our requirements; but who are less 
suited for the specific volunteer job. 
We might also ask: If short-time 
work is of more interest, does it also 
give a better feeling to the volunteer, 
so that she is more receptive to a 
request to help another time? Such 
conflicts of interest may be another 
dilemma for the busy staff person. 

10. The project did not seem 
equally important to all volunteers. 

A year later some volunteers still 
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did not have a good understanding 
of the goals of the safety study on 
which they helped. A few apparently 
could never accept them. Many ex- 
pressed a desire to know more about 
what had happened as a result of 
their work; emphasizing the need 
for progress reports on the work and 
on what was happening. It is our 
impression that this was especially 
true for the woman who volunteered 
mainly because of a social conscience 
and said she did not particularly 
“like” volunteer work itself. 

Is it possible in recruitment and 
training to help volunteers under- 
stand the importance of the work; 
but to encourage drop-outs among 
those still unable to accept the pur- 
poses or the methods? We can well 
ask ourselves: If a volunteer does 
not accept the plan in the beginning 
and has the same doubts in the end, 
has she or the project benefitted 
from her participation? Yet, does 
the agency have the staff time to find 
and train another volunteer if she 
does not participate? Does the need 
for careful interpretation of the goal 
of the project on which volunteers 
are asked to take part sometimes 
present a dilemma for an agency 
working with volunteers ? 

In summary, we can report that 
listening to volunteers provides 
many clues to why some activities 
are more important than others; and 
why it is more difficult to hold 
volunteer interest sometimes than 
others. 
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Third “Facts First” T. V. Discussion 
Series Set 

The highly successful “Facts First” 
television series initiated on Denver's 
KRMA-TV, Channel 6 in 1959 is now 
being aired for the third successive year. 
Sponsored by the Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Denver, Denver 
County Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School and KRMA-TV, Channel 6, the 
series of live programs is focusing on 
problems of particular concern on the 
Denver metropolitan scene. The “Facts 
First” format involves a panel of experts 
on the evening’s topic presenting basic 
information and facts for thirty minutes. 
The program then leaves the air tem- 
porarily for one hour, during which time 
discussion groups throughout the city 
consider the topic and telephone their 
comments or questions to Channel 6. A 
final half-hour television program pro- 
vides answers or further comments from 
the panel of experts. 


Rapidity 
(Continued from page 172) 

tribute to a deeper understanding of 
the rights and responsibilities which 
their organizations must assume in 
the advancement of a free society. 
The real factor for you, for execu- 
tives in industry and management, 
for librarians, for university and 
public school adult educators, for 
teachers, is the depth and _ the 
breadth of your judgment. Unless 
through your own inner growth you 
can add this to your capabilities, you 
will have no peculiar impact nor 
lasting effect in your position as an 
adult educator, except to perform 
skills which will be increasingly out- 
moded by automation, mechanical 
devices, and new social patterns. 


The questions I have posed are 
important ones for your considera- 
tion. In this day and age, your own 
self-education and that of your clien- 
tele must be continuing; in today’s 
society one cannot maintain the 
status quo nor remain static in his 
own thinking. We must assume 
command of our own growth, our 
own path of self-education, our own 
enlargement, for to a large extent— 
our freedom of thought, our level 
of communication, our ability to 
make wise and rational decisions, 
and the choices we make when pro- 
gramming—result from and are con- 
ditioned by the patterns of our own 
self-education and our understand- 
ing of the complex of changes which 
increasingly confront us. 


The formal education of the child, 
even that of the young adult being 
graduated from an institution of 
higher education, contains prepara- 
tion to live—in the most part—only 
for today, and today is no longer 
the constant in the life-span of the 
individual that it once was. It is no 
longer a generation, or even a dec- 
ade; it is over before it begins. 
Ours becomes the job of helping 
first ourselves and, then, society or 
segments of that society to under- 
stand, adapt, adjust to, and shape 
the increasingly rapid changes con- 
fronting mankind. This is the tre- 
mendously challenging task before 
us. 
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(Continued from page 170) 
anyone to do anything on this 
block!) could be the result of poor 
programming in the past that has 
discouraged activity. 

It is practical to aim at an initial 
success. This fosters a sense of 
achievement, leads to more extended 
programming, and brings a feeling 
of expansiveness and unity to the 
community. 

Eduard Lindeman, in his excel- 
lent article, “Discussion: The Road 
to Reasonable Action,” proposes 
certain tests by which a group can 
measure alternative program possi- 
bilities. Can the proposal work? 
Will it meet the needs of the great- 
est number? How clearly can the 
solution be stated? Who will oppose 
the idea? How strongly? Do special 
interests back the proposal, and 
why? For the public good? Has 
this kind of program been tried be- 
fore? How will it affect the several 
groups in the community popula- 
tion? Even though the proposal may 
not be ideal, does it move in the 
right direction ? 

Resources on local problems are 
available: city and agency officials, 
teachers and adult educators; trade 
union, YM and YW leaders; li- 
brarians; the League of Women 
Voters, and many others. Choosing 
carefully to fill the specific needs of 
the moment is more the problem 
than “where can we get help?” 


Following Through 

As the program develops, people 
learn to work in groups. Commit- 
tees organize to handle different 
aspects of the program, and should 
be helped to develop and do their 
jobs effectively. Committees should 
have real jobs to do, and the results 
should be directly of value to the 
total project. They should report 
regularly. When information is 
gathered by a committee studying a 
particular aspect of a problem or 
working out a special part of a pro- 
gram, this information should be put 
to use. 

All this does not just “happen.” 
Skilled staff from the union and the 
other organizations and individuals 
forming the original Planning Com- 
mittee must work with the program, 
helping in one of its prime goals: 
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the building of community leader- 
ship. It is possible, too, that a Uni- 
versity Extension Service would 
offer skilled leadership to this kind 
of genuine community effort. Ways 
of obtaining such help should be ex- 
plored early in the planning of the 
project. 

Involvement is the goal, with em- 
phasis on informed participation and 
group decision-making. The talents 
of many people should be utilized, 
and the pitfall of depending on a few 
to take most of the responsibility 
should be avoided. Skills and tech- 
niques acquired in one aspect of the 
program are used in other group 
situations, and the individual who 
acquires them is rewarded with a 
sense of accomplishment. His en- 
thusiasm is contagious: he is the 
best salesman for the program. 

An important by-product of a com- 
munity program is that groups be- 
come tolerant of alternatives, willing 
to discuss more than one way of 
doing something, to consider new 
ideas. 

Individuals learn to use specific 
techniques through participation: 
canvassing, interviewing, analyzing 
data, publicity devices, mass meet- 
ings, workshops, letter-writing cam- 
paigns, etc. Committees responsible 
for different aspects of the program 
will, at some point, probably call for 
tool information, using resources 
many of whom the union will be in 
a unique position to supply. 

Perhaps a series of classes will be 
called for as a method of getting 
specific information. Depending on 
the size of the group and the kind of 
class desired, these might be held in 
a small meeting room or even in a 
home. In aiming at wide involve- 
ment in the community program, the 
participation patterns of the adults 
in the area must be kept in mind. 

Instead of “Why doesn’t Joe 
Smith ever help us distribute leaf- 
lets?”, the question may be: what 
does the community program offer 
to Joe? Is it going to be dull for 
him? Will activity in it embarrass 
him in any way? Will his associa- 
tions with people be fun for him? 
What specific talents or skills can 
he be asked to put to use in which 
aspect of the program? Does it 
center on matters of concern to him? 
Will more be asked of him in terms 
of time and effort thin he can or 


wants to give? What satisfactions 
will he get from participating ? 

Concerning an adult’s thinking on 
whether or not to participate, Robert 
Snow, in Community Adult Educa- 
tion, says he first must become aware 
that the program is in line with his 
interests and that it welcomes his 
participation. Second, he must come 
to feel the experience will be worth 
his time and effort. Third, he must 
take the plunge toward involvement. 
Fourth, he must commit himself 
initially to the project, although 
holding himself ready to withdraw if 
the experience proves unsatisfactory. 
Fifth, he identifies with the program, 
finding it satisfying and worth his 
participation. 


Financial Questions 

How can such an intensive pro- 
gram of community adult education 
be financed? Even though it calls 
for a minimum in materials, and 
most of the initial leadership and 
meeting space is donated, there will 
still be some expense. 

The organizations involved in co- 
sponsoring the project will probably 
be able to provide the limited funds 
necessary in the initial stages. As the 
community gets more involved, and 
the program’s financial needs grow, 
block parties and other fund-raising 
functions may be planned. These 
serve a dual purpose: securing the 
needed funds, and providing the 
chance for planning and carrying 
out specific activities involving addi- 
tional people and presenting the 
community with an event that is en- 
joyable and builds community spirit. 

Let us face facts, however. To ex- 
tend workers’ education to include 
the community, more union funds 
will have to be spent on education 
than the labor movement is spending 
at the moment. Unions themselves 
must decide how union dues should 
be spent. A union-community adult 
education project is one which 
money cannot buy. But along with 
the effort and patience needed to 
help this program succeed goes a 
minimum outlay which many unions 
can well afford. 


Project Evaluation 

Experiences must be evaluated so 
that learning occurs. When people 
exchange ideas on what went wrong, 
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or why something else went just 
right, real growth takes place. 

In a union-community adult edu- 
cation program, two basic kinds of 
evaluation are useful. One is con- 
tinuous evaluation, a self-appraisal 
by the group members, with results 
reported back to the group and 
their meaning discussed. The meth- 
ods of evaluation would include 
open discussions, short unsigned 
questionnaires or check-lists, infor- 
mal chats between the group leaders 
and individuals in the group, etc. 

The other basic kind of evaluation 
concerns itself with results. When a 
particular phase of the program is 
completed, the group can take stock. 
Where did the program lead ? What 
difference did it make in the life of 
the community? Did it build co- 
operation among groups and in- 
dividuals? Which of the needs that 
became evident through the original 
survey have been met through the 
project? What steps are next for 
the union-community adult educa- 
tion program ? 

Separate from this is the evalua- 
tion that the union and its member- 
ship must make concerning its spon- 
sorship and participation in the pro- 
gram. What has it meant to the 
members in the community? Has it 
provided a meaningful outlet for 
their leisure? Has it deepened their 
understanding of what makes their 
community tick? Has it increased 
the understanding of unions on the 
part of the community? Has it ac- 
tivated rank-and-file members never 
before active in the union? Has it 
developed leadership which reflects 
itself either in increased participa- 
tion in the union or in the commu- 
nity? Has it, then, been worth the 
effort of initiating? And is it a pro- 
gram that is now a community pro- 
gram? 


Conclusions 


Some of the problems of develop- 
ing a community action program in 
a neighborhood of a few blocks have 
been examined. A trade union edu- 
cation program could initiate such 
an undertaking, as the coalescing 
factor in an endeavor in which other 
groups would be encouraged to play 
an equal role, and from which the 
community as a whole would bene- 
fit. 
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Such a project embodies an ap- 
proach quite necessary if we are 
to humanize cities in the face of the 
population explosion of our century. 
The individual must come to matter 
in our society of bigness. The in- 
creased leisure of the adult and his 
added years of life should be a de- 
light and challenge, not a burden. In 
focusing on an individual’s home 
base, beginning where he feels most 
comfortable, helping to find a role 
for each to play, providing oppor- 
tunity for continued learning and 
maturing—in seeking ways of doing 
these things, unions will be working 
on a core problem of our time. 

If in the process, the labor move- 
ment can relieve some of the fears 
and anxieties of society concerning 
unions, it will have served a double 
purpose. 

Community centered union educa- 
tion programs could have _ broad 
ramifications in our industrial so- 
ciety. Some of these have been noted 
by Alice Cook,? who asks: 

(1) What will be the results of 
trade union membership involve- 
ment with community groups that 
operate under a middle-class value 
system? How will it change them? 

(2) Can community leaders re- 
lease a share of decision making 
power to trade unionists? Can they 
acquire an appreciation for goals 
and values different from their own? 

(3) Can everyone involved real- 
ize that a trade union education pro- 
gram with community participation 
as its aim is a program which will 
change people, change organizations, 
and change relationships ? 

(4+) Are the people and groups in- 
volved prepared for “action educa- 
tion” rather than a classroom ap- 
proach? (N. B.: this is a kind of 
education less new to labor than to 
other groups in society.) 

As union leaders get more in- 
volved in the community, they will 
find more and more ways of prob- 
lem-solving through the community 
approach to workers’ education. 


* Cook, op. cit., p. 13. 
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Fees Up 

The University of Chicago has an- 
nounced an increase in tuition and fees, 
effective in the fall of 1962. The quarterly 
rates will rise from $385.00 to $485.00 for 
both undergraduate (college) and grad- 
uate students. This brings the total for 
the three-quarter academic year to $1,455- 
.00 compared with the current $1,155.00. 


Comments From the Nation’s Press 

“An increasing number of adults are 
going back to school .. . 35 to 40 million 
Americans will be involved in some form 
of adult education this year. . . . Changes 
in industrial technology and the desire for 
self-improvement are spurring enrollment 
in the nation’s adult night schools. And, 
although the trend already is well estab- 
lished, it’s getting increased promotion 
these days as a possible long-term cure 
for some of the country’s unemployment 
ills.” 

“The Wall Street Journal,” front 
page story by David Grey, Friday, 
August 11, 1961. 

a some, ‘after dinner’ scholars 
are bent on degrees but a larger propor- 
tion are individuals who have found that 
merely ‘keeping up’ with modern living 
requires continued learning.” 

“Adult Education: Cinderella of the 
Sixties” “Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture,” May 20, 1961. 


Education for Humanity 

One hundred twelve delegates from 32 
countries attended the International Con- 
ference on Adult Education at Vigyan 
Bhawan, New Delhi, in early fall. Dr. 
K. L. SHrimaut, Minister of Indian 
Education, delivered the keynote address 
and in the course of his remarks said, 
“The problem before us is not of merely 
giving instruction to those who have so 
far been denied the opportunity but also 
re-educating the entire human race with 
a view to initiating it into better ways 
of living. Adult Education has an 
important role to play in creating a sense 
of unity and oneness among the world. 
Education for humanity must be the 
central theme of adult education.” He 
explained: “It is only by developing free, 
enlightened and broad-minded citizens 
through a process of re-education that 
we can save humanity from the impend- 
ing disaster and bring about stability 
and peace in the world. The old con- 
ception of life and the world are under- 
going changes, and unless people con- 
tinue their education throughout life they 
would find themselves in backwaters. 
Adult education, therefore, can no longer 
remain the poor relation of elementary, 
secondary and university education, but 
must occupy an important place in the 
national system of education. Jt must 
become an essential and integral part of 
the total educational system of the 
country.” 
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BOOKS FOR ADULTS 


T'4E HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


\n authoritative working tool and standard reference for anyone concerned with adult 
education. Published by the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. Edited by Mal 
colm S. Knowles, 656 pages. Cited by the Enoch Pratt Free Library as one of the outstand- 
ing publications in education for 1960 


Price: $7.50 per copy. 1960 


AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 


The first concise, up-to-date, factual report regarding the adult education field. Pub 
lished by the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., Edmund deS. Brunner, David 
Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr.. Authors. 278 pages. 


Price: $4.00 per copy. 1959 


ARCHITECTURE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


A graphic guide for those who are planning physical facilities for adult education 
Compiled by the AEA Commission on Architecture, 74 pages 


Price: $2.00 per copy. ($1.00 to AEA members. 


ADULT EDUCATION ISSUES IN DISPUTE 


\ series of challenging opinions designed to encourage face to face discussion among 
individuals who care about these matters, about this movement, and about the outcome 


of this country’s search for freedom and democracy. Published by the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. 


Price: $1.00 per copy. 1960 (75¢ to AEA members. 


Request quantity rates 


ADULT EDUCATION: A NEW IMPERATIVE FOR OUR TIMES 


Directed to those who are responsible for planning and conducting continuing adult 
education programs. 16 pages 


Single copies free to AEA members. Request quantity rates 


ORDER FROM 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE U. S. A 


743 NORTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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